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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Aprit 12 marked the tenth anniversary of the death of 
a man who, as much as any other, contributed to the present 
temper and status of THe New Leaver. We are referring, 
of course, to Franklin D. Roosevelt, and we are not trying 
to suggest that he ever set foot in our office or called us to 
the White House. But a look at Toe New Leaper of 1932 
and THe New Leaver of 1945—and a look at its major 
contributors at those times—leads inescapably to the con- 
clusion that President Roosevelt’s policies effected a major 
transformation in our content. 

Before and during the Great Depression, many a NEw 
LEADER writer insisted that American farmers and workers 
could never achieve security and social justice within the 
basic framework of the existing political and economic 
system. In backing Bob La Follette for President in 1924, we 
insisted that the major political parties were merely Tweedle- 
dee and Tweedledum in the service of the same ruling 
group. a group which was incapable of enlightenment and 
bent on leading the nation on the boom-and-bust highway 
to profit and monopoly. The events of the Hoover Adminis- 
tration did not serve to shake this belief. The first three 
years of Roosevelt did. 

Many of our readers are familiar with the details of the 
schism which shook labor and reform movements once the 
New Deal got under way. Although we are not so simple 
as to pretend that Roosevelt’s re-election in 1936 was the 
only issue involved, it was the focal point of the schism. One 
camp said that the New Deal was only a delaying action by 
a clever section of the ruling group, that the basic social 
problems had not been solved and could not be solved until 
the “triumph of socialism.” A second camp, led by the trade 
unions, cited the New Deal as proof that democracy possessed 





the necessary means for alleviating social injustice; that the 
legitimate demands of farmers and workers had the jp. 
creasing support not only of professional and middle-class 
people, but of enlightened businessmen; that there was q 
difference between Roosevelt and Landon. THE New Leapgp 
and most of its friends were in the second group, and 
organized labor’s role in the 1936 election helped bring the 
“Second New Deal,” including the Wages and Hours Law 
and the National Housing Act. 

Ever since that time (in other words, for the last two 
decades), THE New Leaner has felt committed to no special 
doctrine of social change; rather, we have considered ow. 
selves an open democratic forum, in which men of gooj 
will from all parties, classes and nations can discuss together 
the principal problems that democracy faces. Even our gen. 
eral support of Roosevelt did not inhibit us, during the war, 
from criticizing his domestic policy of postponing reform 
and his foreign policy of conciliating the Soviet Union at 
all cost. The latter has remained an issue to this day. 

When Franklin Roosevelt died ten years ago. William E. 
Bohn wrote: “Like Washington, Jackson and Lincoln, this 
man came to the head of the nation at a time when drastic 
change was necessary to survival. . He seized the occa- 
sion created by the Great Depression to set a new trend in 
our national psychology. . The labor and liberal forces 
took on new hope, were stimulated by a new driving power. 

. . New social goals were set. More Americans began to 
think about the possibility of a decent sort of life for all of 
our citizens than ever before. The picture of the America 
that can be was etched in sharp outline upon our national 
consciousness.” And, we might add in retrospect. upon our 
own consciousness. 
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HE Unitep Nations Security 

Council, official scorer in the 
Arab-Israeli murder-along-the-border 
game, has been a center of attrac- 
tion in recent weeks, with both sides 
bidding for favorable decisions. But 
the tragically academic haggling in 
New York has partially obscured the 
fact that two weeks ago Britain and 
Pakistan joined the Turkish-Iraqi 
alliance and it now looks as if the 
West’s high-priority Middle East de- 
fense belt will soon gird the Arab 
world and Iraq. ; 

For a long time, Britain and the 
United States engaged in various 
forms of diplomatic acrobatics to 
bring this about, and, from the point 
of view of international justice, their 
performances produced several good 
results: The Anglo-Iranian oil dis- 
pute was settled, insuring Iran a 
more equitable return for her rich 
resources. A Suez agreement was 
signed which guarantees the gradual 
moval of Britain’s heavy troop 
concentrations from Egyptian soil. 
(Israel, with some justification, com- 
plains that the agreement should have 
guaranteed complete freedom of the 
‘anal to all flags and stipulated its 
teturn to British control in the event 
of an attack upon Israel.) 

Despite these concessions, British 
and U.S. offers of arms aid in ex- 
thange for a defense setup were 
‘purned by the Arab world. Condi- 
ional acceptance of gifts bearing the 
Uncle Sam and John Bull imprints, 
Arab leaders intimated, would arouse 
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Anxiously wooing the Arab world, the West 


is still excluding Israel from its defense plans 


PARADOX IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


By Myron Kolatch 


deep-rooted popular resentment in 
their countries. Picking up this cue, 
the West finally struck a rewarding 
pose by deputizing Turkey’s Premier 
Adnan Menderes the John Foster 
Dulles of the Middle East. The ag- 
gressive little Turkish politician im- 
mediately took to the road, shuttling 
between Baghdad, Damascus and 
Beirut and holding conferences with 
heads of neighboring capitals as well. 
He also kept in constant touch with 
Pakistan, which signed a mutual- 
cooperation pact with his country 
last April. On February 24, the 
Turkish-Iraqi alliance was concluded, 
marking his first significant triumph. 

How far he will be able to expand 
the present agreement is still uncer- 
tain. The treaty welcomes any state 


MENDERES: TAKES TO THE ROAD 


fully recognized by the two princi- 
pals and concerned with Middle East- 
ern defense. Article 6 also provides 
for setting up a permanent council 
at the ministerial level when four 
powers become a party to it. This 
will become operative on the strength 
of the British and Pakistani actions. 
The U.S. is expected to follow their 
lead as soon as a politically oppor- 
tune moment presents itself. France, 
an influential force in Syria and 
Lebanon, is being urged to join the 
grouping, too. In addition, reports 
from Karachi, where top-level talks 
were held, claim that Iran, Syria. 
Jordan and Iraq have agreed to par- 
ticipate in a permanent military 
alliance to be linked to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Shortly after taking office, how- 
ever, Syria’s new Premier Sabri 
el-Assali won a 66-53 Parliamentary 
vote of confidence on a policy state- 
ment that the time was not ripe for 
his country to join the Turkish-Iraqi 
pact. Added complications have de- 
veloped from the Egyptian-Israeli 
clash in the Gaza strip. Egypt, en- 
raged by Turkey’s entrance into her 
sphere of influence and equally up- 
set over her own inability to curb 
the intrusion, had threatened to scrap 
the Arab League and set up a new 
organization that would bar any in- 
dependent alliances by member 
states. The clash with the Jews cre- 
ated the best possible climate for 
the formation of this bloc. Thus, 
Major Salah Salem, Egypt’s volcanic 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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Minister of National Guidance and 
Number Two man on her ruling 
military junta, quickly embarked on 
a trip of his own. In short order, he 
recruited faithful Saudi Arabia and 
fickle Syria. 

But the Major’s rapid pace bogged 
down when he turned to enlist the 
of Lebanon and Jordan. 
Even an open fight with Israel ap- 
parently is no longer 
adhesive to bind the basically dis- 
cordant Arab states. Lebanon par- 


support 
sufficient 
ticularly is eager both to maintain 


her fruitful trade 
Egypt and to incur Western favor. 


relations with 


Syria obviously would also be happy 
to see everyone satisfied. Her Foreign 
Minister, Khaled el-Azm, is reported 
to feel that Iraq should not renounce 
her treaty with Turkey or leave the 
Arab League. Moreover, he is now 
having troubled second thoughts on 
his decision to side with Egypt and 
has refused to finalize proposed ar- 
rangements. 

At the very least, therefore. Men- 
deres has partially achieved his ob- 
jective in Lebanon, Syria and Jordan 
by convincing them that it would be 
wise to establish some kind of link 
with the West. Since these countries 
now feel, though, that Egypt’s resent- 
ment of Turkey’s activities is as seri- 
ous as the public-opinion outbreaks 
they feared, new formulas will have 
to be brought into play. Three pos- 
sible moves on the Middle Eastern 
chess board are immediately evi- 
dent: 

1. The West may try to push an 
alliance among Egypt, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Lebanon and Jordan as an 
extension of the Turkish-Iraqi pact, 
thereby guaranteeing Egypt’s su- 
premacy over a large area. The West 
let it be known that it would not 
oppose such a turn of events—al- 
though Turkey disapproves—via Dr. 
Charles Malik, Lebanese Ambassador 
to the U.S. Major Salem, in a sur- 
prise move, intimated that this plan 
would be acceptable to Egypt if the 
Negev were returned to Arab con- 
trol. This will never happen, but his 


willingness to look favorably upon 


the basic idea suggests that there 
may be room for negotiations here. 

2. The West may temporarily re- 
linquish its hand to Pakistan’s Gov- 
ernor-General Ghulam Mohammed, 
who plans to visit several of the un- 
committed countries this month. 
Pakistan and Turkey are said to 
have drafted a scheme that would 
place Egypt at the head of a nine- 
nation defense group. 

3. The West may drop the third- 
man theme altogether and attempt 
to develop the Lebanese  Parlia- 
mentary committee’s suggestion that 
direct links with the West would be 
“more profitable” than an alliance 
through Ankara. 

In any event, the West’s desire to 
satisfy Arab wishes and the latter’s 
approval of the former’s aims—even 
Egyptian leaders admit this _pri- 
vately—point to an agreement, how- 
ever distant and nebulous it may be. 

As for Iran, which is not a mem- 
ber of the Arab League, her fall- 
ing into line merely seems to be a 
matter of time. Moscow has been 
watching the growing U.S.-[ranian 
friendship with alarm, and Pravda 
has thoroughly denounced the “con- 
spiracy” to create an anti-Communist 
“aggressive bloc” in the Middle Fast. 
In its March 8 issue, the Communist 
party organ bluntly told Teheran 
that, under a 1927 treaty with the 
Soviet Union, Iran “has no right to 
permit the setting up of military 
springboards on her territory, can- 
not consent to the admission of for- 
eign troops into the country, and is 
under obligation to abstain from 
any aggressive actions.” But Shah 
Mohammed Riza Pahlevi is not likely 
to be impressed with 
treaty interpretations. 

In an address he made during his 
February visit to this country, the 
Shah termed the United States policy 
of peace backed by strength “ideal- 
istic as well as realistic.” The West 


Moscow’s 


is reasonably convinced that Iran 
will officially join its ranks when 
Iranian public opinion permits. 
The free world’s anxious wooing 
of the Arab states and Iran is, of 


course, understandable. Turkey anj 
Pakistan, standing like the seve, 


and ten pins in a split bowling-alley 


triangle, can do little for each othe 
unless Iraq and Iran are willing tp 
create a “northern tier” againg 
Soviet aggression. The rich oil re. 
sources of these two countries cannot 
be treated with abandon, either, Kir. 
kuk, the northernmost of the Middle 
East’s great oil-producing structures, 
300 miles from the 
Soviet border and is extremely vl. 
nerable to attack. Its annual produ. 
tion of 23 million long tons has been 
responsible for making Iraq the 


is less than 


world’s sixth ranking oil producer, 
U.S., Venezuela, the 
Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia. For logistic reasons, too, the 


behind the 
Soviet Union, 
West naturally wants to win over the 
Arab territories before the Kremlin 
gains a foothold and _ begins its 
gradual eating-away process. 
Yet, an “agonizing reappraisal” of 
current strategy reveals that de 
fensive agreements with these coun 
tries will probably be weaker than 
the paper they are written on. The 
fellahin are not concerned about the 
East-West struggle. Those few who 
are aware of the goings-on in the 
world outside their borders tend to 
be strongly anti-British and anti 
American. As New LEADER readers 
know from W. Z. Laqueur’s Middle 
East dispatches over the past few 
years, this has enabled the extremely 
active local Communists to organi 
strong United Front parties. Indeed. 
the ease with which Arab gover 
ments are thrown out of office « 
rendered impotent _ raises wel 
founded doubts about the sustaining 
qualities of pacts concluded with 
them. 
Where actual military strength 
concerned, the most charitable thing 
that can be said for the Arab armies 
is that they have proven themselves 
highly ineffective on the battlefield 
Consequently, under optimum condi: 
tions the West can only gain a fev 
well-placed bases of operation from 
its present frantic efforts. Even the 
highly touted Turkish-Iraqi pact * 
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nothing more than a non-committal 
agreement calling for periodic con- 
altations between general-staff rep- 
resentatives of the two countries and 
measures to develop communications 
and economic contacts. 

Paradoxically, the one state in the 
Middle East that sprang from the 
passion for freedom of a_ long- 
oppressed people is being shunned 
by the West. During the past year, 
Isaeli Ambassador Abba Eban has 
heen making periodic trips to the 
State Department in an attempt to 





estimated Zionism. True, Mapam’s 
large vote indicated that many 
Israelis felt they could maintain East- 
ern sympathies without forfeiting 
their liberty. But the Soviet Union 
soon set them straight by squelching 
Zionism within its orbit and refus- 
ing to allow its Jewish captives to 
emigrate to Israel—except for a few 
aged and incurably sick, who, like 
cattle, were put on the block for so 
many dollars per head. More re- 
cently, Moscow’s “Jewish doctors’ 
plot” and other incidents too nu- 


or Egypt or Iraq, the West would be 
making all kinds of friendly ges- 
tures and guarantees to show how 
much more than the East it has to 
offer. In this case, it obviously feels 
that there is no need for such dem- 
onstrations—even though an unpre- 
dictable element is involved, because 
approximately 1,050,000 names are 
on the eligible-to-vote _ list, 
whereas only a little more than 800,- 
000 were able to go to the polls in 
1951. (As of January 1, Israel’s 
1,716,000.) The 


new 


population was 


Xi ee 


REFUGEE CHILDREN: 'IT WOULD BE HARDER FOR ISRAEL TO WAGE A WINNING WAR TODAY THAN IT WAS IN 1948' 


have the Jewish state drawn into the 
area's defense pattern. He seems to 
have an amazing facility, however, 
for arriving when all pencils are 
broken, 

In May 1948, when Israel declared 
her independence, some students of 
Communism curiously enough ex- 
pressed a fear that the new state 
would turn to the East. With an 
eagerness that almost seemed to be- 
tray a desire to be proven right above 
all else, they pointed ominously to 
Israel’s declaration that it would like 
0 pattern its foreign policy after 
Switzerland’s long-respected neutral 
position. Their fears were strength- 
eed by the country’s first general 
elections, in which Mapam, admitted- 
ly Eastern-oriented although not 
Communist, emerged as the second 
largest political party. 

Events of the last seven years show 
that the skeptical “experts” over- 
éstimated Communism and under- 
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merous to detail have also helped 
confirm Communism’s position. 

By July 30, 1951, when Israel held 
her second Knesset elections, her 
course was already clear. Mapam 
won only 15 seats, behind the free- 
enterprising General Zionists, who 
captured 23, and the socialist Mapai, 
which led the field with 45. Since 
that time, Mapam has continued to 
disintegrate. Two of the men elected 
under its banner broke away and 
subsequently went over to Mapai; 
two others formed an independent 
leftist group that recently merged 
with the Communists; four who rep- 
resented Kibbutz Hameuchad (inde- 
pendent communal settlements) have 
formed their own party. Today 
Mapam, with the same number of 
Knesset members as the Commu- 
nists, seven, is a minor party. 

On July 26, Israel will hold her 
third general elections. If this were 
about to happen in Italy or France 


electorate. unfortunately, is not at 
all satisfied with the rewards of its 
faithfulness. 

This is bound to have an adverse 
effect on pro-Western parties eager 
to establish a permanent peace in the 
area. Prime Minister Moshe Shar- 
ett’s moderate policies have already 
evoked several rumbles of discon- 
tent. A well-groomed, medium-sized 
man with an infectiously pleasant 
manner, he speaks in soft tones and 
is rarely given to rash statements or 
actions. But the Jewish state is now 
more isolated than ever before, and 
its encircling neighbors have intensi- 
fied their threats to “wipe Israel off 
the face of the map.” In the months 
ahead, extremists on the Right, not 
to mention the Left, are sure to make 
political capital out of these glaring 
facts. 

This is largely responsible for for- 
mer Prime Minister David Ben- 
Gurion’s return to official Govern- 
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ment circles as Defense Minister. 
The wartime leader is a prototype of 
the hero who emerged as a symbol 
of Israel’s successful struggle. Thick- 
set, with rough-hewn features, white 
cotton-candy hair, strong forearms 
and work-beaten hands, he looks like 
an unskilled laborer. His quietly 
forceful voice, however, reveals a 
powerful intellect that is equally re- 
sponsive in discussions on Greek his- 
tory. economic theory or the Torah, 
and the “eternal light” flicker in his 
eyes leads one to suspect that his 
seemingly ill-considered outbursts are 
often the product of careful calcula- 
tion. There has been speculation that 
Israel will rely more on weapons and 
less on diplomacy now that Ben- 
Gurion is back in the Cabinet. Actu- 
ally, he chose Sharett for his present 
job, and the Prime Minister, in his 
own fashion, has merely continued 
his predecessor's policies. Ben- 
Gurion’s re-emergence is chiefly de- 
signed to gain decisive support for 
the dominant Mapai party next July 
—and the West would do well to aid 
in the task. 

The most that President Eisen- 
hower has done toward this end is 
to assure Israel that the arms and 
munitions going to its neighbors will 
not be used for aggression and will 
not upset the Middle East’s balance 
of power. But the Israelis knew the 
meaning of “deeds not words” long 
before Republican advertising exec- 
utives turned it into a handy politi- 
cal slogan. They were not impressed 
by the President’s utterances, partic- 
ularly since Baghdad 
almost simultaneously that it was 
building its Western-supplied arsenal 
on a no-strings-attached basis. They 


announced 


also failed to find encouragement in 
Sir Anthony Eden’s observation that 
Britain’s joining the Turkish-Iraqi 
pact was a “truly desirable develop- 
ment [for Israel] because it is the 
first time that an Arab state is look- 
ing in directions other than simply 
toward Israel.” Terms of the arrange- 
ment call for British officers and 
men to train Iraqi air and ground 
forces. and Israelis remember when 


similarly trained Arab forces turned 
in their direction—the UN notwith- 
standing. 

The Western approach to balanc- 
ing the area’s power scales seems to 
be based on two assumptions: Re- 
gardless of what is done to build up 
the Arab countries, the Jewish state 
could repel them. Current divisions 
in the Arab world have cut down the 
chances of renewed conflict. To a 
certain extent, the West is right in 
both instances, though it would be 
harder for Israel to wage a winning 
fight today than it was in 1948. The 
million-plus people who have swal- 
lowed up the 600,000 who fought 
then have neither the physical nor 
the spiritual strength which was re- 
sponsible for her initial victory. 
Daily threats of extinction, of course, 
make it impossible for her to lower 
her guard and devote her full re- 
sources to peaceful development. 

More important, Western defense 
designs have in fact put Israel in a 
highly insecure position. They are 
directed against aggression not only 
from without but also from within 
the region: Israel has no treaties 
guaranteeing her security. In 1950. 
Britain, France and the United States 
issued a declaration upholding the 
status quo in the Middle East, but 
all Israeli efforts to turn this into a 
binding have failed. 
Turkey, always a cautious neutral in 
the Arab-Jewish dispute and a good 
Israeli customer, is now following a 
slightly altered course. Selim Sarper. 
Turkish representative to the UN 
and President of the Security Coun- 
cil when the Gaza incident was han- 
dled, directed some sharp words at 
the offenders. In Ankara, officials re- 
fused to recognize or even admit the 
presence of an Israeli trade mission 
for fear of the effect it would have 
on their Arab manipulations. 


commitment 


Pressed for an explanation of its 
Middle Eastern policy by a large sec- 
tion of American Jewry, the State 
Department finally defined its posi- 
tion on March 6. Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State John D. Jernegan, 
speaking to a special Washington 


conference of 20 major Jewish or. 
ganizations, including eight Zionig § 
groups, frankly admitted that there 
was no place for Israel in present 
defense plans for the region. The lack 
of military and political cooperation 
between the new country and jis 
neighbors, he said, “constitutes q 
barrier to the proper organization of 
collective defense.” He neglected to 
turn the coin, however, and explain 
the converse side. Conveniently, too, 
he ignored Israel’s repeated appeals 
for a direct meeting with the Arabs 
to at least explore the possibilities 
of cooperation and permanent peace, 
There was no reference, either, to 
overt gestures of good will, such as 
taking steps to release the impounded 
money of Arabs who fled the country. 

As if seeking to prove the jus 
ness of this line and make up for 
some of his deputy’s omissions, Sec: 
retary of State Dulles indicated that 
the Gaza incident would delay con- 
sideration of Israel’s defense-agree- 
ment requests. But he was left 
“standing at the plate” when Major 
General E. L. M. Burns threw an 
unexpected change-of-pace by noting 
that “infiltration Egyptian- 
controlled territory has not been the 
only cause of present tension, but 
undoubtedly has been one of its 
main causes.” Dulles’s position fur 
ther deteriorated when Ambassador 
Eban, tacitly admitting that the Gaza 
attack was a reminder that Israel is 
a force to be reckoned with, com 
fronted Egypt with a peace code that 
“would not take us beyond our exis 
ing commitments under the Arnis 
tice Agreement and the Charter of 
the United Nations.” Nevertheless 
Sir Anthony Eden, warding of 
Laborite complaints of a pro-Arab 
policy in the House of Commons 
debate on Britain’s entrance into the 
Turkish-Iraqi Pact, employed Dulles 
exact arguments, and it appears that 
the West intends to continue along 
its present course in the Middle East. 
The two foreign ministers, who _ 
sider Fascist Spain and Communis 
Yugoslavia vital to the free world, 
are still excluding democratic Israel. 


from 
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THE HOME FRONT 


iy William E. Bohn 


Horace Kallen 
Views the Jews 


a 
BOHN 


VER SINCE Ernest Hemingway dis- 
aa John Donne, we have 
hen clobbered with the notion that 
w man is an island. Now the plain 
et is that this is so wrong that it is 
the exact opposite of the truth. Every 
man is very much an island. And all 
our talk about democracy and equal- 
ily and mutual understanding has 
nothing to do with it. The man next 
to you—even if he is your brother 
~is still a mystery. 

The other day, I met Horace Kal- 
ln, the philosopher, at the corner of 
West 12 Street and Sixth Avenue. I 
lve on the north side of this street, 
ad the Professor lectures at the New 
Shool, which is just across the way. 
Ihave known him for so many years 
hat I can hardly recall the time 
vhen I didn’t know him. He is an 
specially knowable man. The min- 
ile you meet him, at the first glimpse 
this smile, you feel an outgoing 
ofthe spirit toward him. If there is 
tnyone who is not an island, he must 
be the one. 

But the other day I picked up this 
man’s latest book, Of Them Which 
Say They Are Jews (Bloch, $4.50). 
l expected to enjoy it, for the man 
isa great philosopher and a versatile 
and talented writer. But I did not 
‘pect to get any great surprise or 
shock from it. I knew in a general 
sort of way that Kallen is a Jew. 
There is no reason, though, why that 
fact should make any special impres- 
son. I know hundreds of Jews. Here 
Was a book by one of them. 

But I have read some passages 
fom this hook over and over—and 
I still don’t know what to make of 
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them. The Jewish people of this 
country are celebrating their ter- 
centenary. The first of them landed 
in New York from Brazil in 1654 
—not so long after the Pilgrims’ 
skiff grated on Plymouth Rock. We 
are overlooking, for the moment, the 
Mormon theory that the American 
Red Men are Jews and the widely- 
held notion that Columbus’s tiny fleet 
was steered into the lovely waters of 
the West Indies by a_ seafaring 
descendant of Abraham. For 300 
years, there have been authenticated 
Jews taking part in American life. 
At present, there are about 5 million 
of them, a negligible minority among 
our 160 millions. Yet, if I were to 
make a list of the Jews who have 
made distinguished contributions to 
every phase of American life, it 
would fill volumes. 

In his book, Professor Kallen em- 
phasizes over and over again the 
importance of the democratic revolu- 
tion to his people. He stresses, with 
equal correctness, the great part 
which Jewish thought had in bring- 
ing about that revolution. The Jews, 
more or less liberated by the turn 
toward democracy, have showered 
rich gifts upon the lands which have 
played hosts to them. Jn this country, 
they have achieved distinction in 
every art or craft or way of life. 
Looking at the record, any historian 
would register the fact that these 
people have been a success. No other 
group so small has given so much. 
They have every right to be proud 
and happy as they celebrate their 
tercentenary. 

Perhaps one of the things about 


the book which disturbs me is the 
fact that there is so little of the suc- 
cess story about it. There may some- 
where be a word of exultation. If 
there is, I have missed it. In gen- 
eral, the essays are short, analytical, 
critical. The man can write like Wil- 
liam James, but, while authoring this 
volume, he felt more in the mood of 
Isaiah or Hezekiah. There are a num- 
ber of beautiful tributes to fellow 
religionists. But, in general, the tone 
is one of discontent. One has the 
feeling that the prophet, kind and 
gentle though he may be, is trying 
to pull his people up to a mark that 
was set long ago. 

It is while engaged in this perhaps 
necessary and useful activity that our 
author says the things which puzzle 
and disturb me. The implication be- 
hind all these passages on Jewish 
duty is that Jews are different from 
other people, that they are born with 
a different set of obligations which 
cannot be shaken off by any act of 
the individual will. After describing 
Heine’s flight from Judaism, Dr. 
Kallen speaks of the de-Judaized in- 
tellectual’s “flight from his inescap- 
able social inheritance.” It could 
hardly be made to sound more like 
a chain. The editor of the volume 
says unequivocally: “To Kallen, the 
ideal of assimilation is . . . totally 
unworthy.” ' 

I am sure that Dr. Kallen is not 
proposing a law. To him, the good 
fortune to be born a Jew is one of 
the greatest of earth’s privileges. He 
is troubled lest some of his young 
Jewish friends trade it for a mess of 
capitalist pottage seasoned with ease 
and security. And there is social 
theory to back up personal predilec- 
tion. If diversity is good, then the 
more minorities we have the better 
—and any tendency which flattens 
them out makes for a dulness which 
is the ultimate sort of social failure. 
But this is a theory which can easily 
be ridden to death. To deny the Jew 
the right to change his religion or 
his connections or the name by which 
he goes is to deny him equality with 
his fellows. 





Atomic war or appeasement? 


There is a way out of that fearful choice 


Why We Need a Citizen Army 


By Frederick Martin Stern 


T FuLton, Missour!, on March 5, 1946, Winston 

Churchill praised the atomic bomb as the great 
deterrent that had prevented the Soviet Union from 
overrunning the rest of Europe. At that time, the United 
States had a monopoly of the bomb. 

Since then, the Soviet Union and Great Britain have 
also manufactured A-bombs, and the United States and 
Russia have created the even more frightful hydrogen 
bomb. Now the world is anxiously wondering whether 
these weapons will bring mankind to its senses and put 
an end to war, or will be used to destroy the human race. 

Basically, there can be no doubt about the war- 
deterrent, peace-preserving effect of nuclear weapons. 
Though the Soviet Government has played down this 
angle, Communist school textbooks have said that this 
country’s only purpose in using the atom bomb against 
Japan was to frighten the Soviet Union. And in their 
recent pronouncements Soviet leaders have paid ample 
tribute to the frightful effectiveness of nuclear weapons. 

Why, then, should we live in fear of nuclear warfare? 
After all, besides fearing our atomic power. the Soviet 
rulers are led by their Marxist principles to seek con- 
quest of the world by revolution; they think of military 
action almost as an auxiliary measure. They are anxious 
to avoid anything that would alienate possible friends 
abroad (which probably explains why all through 
World War il they refrained from mass bombings of 
enemy cities), and it must be clear to them that nuclear 





Ever since the Eisenhower Administration began preach- 
ing “massive retaliation” and placing its chief military 
emphasis on strategic bombing with atomic weapons, we 
have been facing fearful choices. Korea, Dienbienphu 
and Quemoy have all confronted us (or seemed to con- 
front us) with the question: Atomic war or retreat? This 
fatal choice, Frederick Martin Stern argues, is neither 
necessary nor inevitable. We can so prepare ourselves as 
to be capable of checking Communism’s nibbling aggres- 
sions without blowing up the world. A student of military 
organization since World War I, Mr. Stern is the author 
of The Junker Menace (1925), Capitalism in America 
(1951) and Armies and Democracy, not yet published. 





aggression would cost them the sympathy of foreign 
workers. Indeed, they have built up their armies to such 
an extent that they can easily eschew the use of atomic 
bombs—so leng as we don’t use them. 

It seems most unlikely that the Soviets will ever relin- 
quish a strategy that has yielded them such excellent 
results and will start atomic warfare. Thus, we would 
seem to have a good chance of avoiding a world war 
fought with nuclear weapons—unless we should maneu- 
ver ourselves into a situation in which we have no choice 
but to hurl the first atom bomb at our enemies. 

Unfortunately, it is this situation we have to fear most. 
At their last conference in Paris, the NATO powers 
decided to use nuclear weapons for defense against large- 
scale aggression even if the enemy should attack with 
only “conventional weapons.” As Field Marshal Mont 
gomery said in a speech before the Royal United Services 
Institution last year: “The atomic and thermonuclear 
weapons ... will be used if we are attacked. The reason 
for this action is that we cannot match the strength that 
could be brought against us unless we use nuclear weap- 
ons; and our political chiefs have never shown any 
great enthusiasm in giving us the numbers to be able to 
do without using such weapons.” Hence, if we, the 
United States and our allies, want to avoid atomic war, 
it seems we have just one thing to do: We must increase 
our ground strength to the point where we can resist 
Communist invasion without recourse to nuclear weap 
ons—keeping the latter only as a deterrent and for use 
in an ultimate unforeseeable emergency. 

The general opinion seems to be that we and our 
allies have no chance of reaching this goal. But a con 
parison of the industrial potential of the two great world 
power groups does not warrant this pessimistic estimate. 
Nor is our inferiority borne out by population figures. 
The non-Communist nations are numerous enough » 
counterbalance the manpower of the Moscow empire i 
Europe and of the Peking empire in Asia. They ate 
potentially even stronger than the Communists, because 
they have a larger percentage of people with technical 
skills. The NATO powers’ only real source of weakness 
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US, SOLDIERS LAND IN KOREA: THE MIDDLE WAY 


is their refusal to organize their human and material 
forces effectively for defense. 

If we analyze this refusal, we find that it is based on a 
tragic misunderstanding of the possibilities and require- 
ments of military training and organization. In most 
countries, when people think of ground forces, they think 
in terms of conventional armies. A nation may vary its 
training period for military conscripts within broad 
limits, but it always clings to the existing pattern. No 
one seems to realize that an alternative exists to the old- 
fashioned standing army, namely, a citizen army or 
militia. 

In its classic form, the standing army consisted of pro- 
fessional soldiers only. Nowadays, it generally consists 
of a framework or “cadre” of professional officers and 
non-commissioned officers, which is filled up by large 
numbers of civilian conscripts, serving for 114, 2 years 
or more. Only relatively few of the latter are able to rise 
above the humblest ranks, and even those who are com- 
missioned as reserve officers are rarely entrusted with 
high staff and leadership positions. 

The citizen army, on the other hand, consists from 
lop to bottom of civilians serving as part-time soldiers. 
It employs professional soldiers only very sparingly, in 
certain specialists’ and instructors’ jobs and in some 
high command positions. It does not withdraw the citi- 
zen from his civilian pursuits for long periods, as the 
se army does, but for the shortest time necessary 
or thorough training. To achieve this, it divides the 
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training into one initial period lasting from 3 to 6 
months and subsequent courses varying from one or 
two weeks to 3 months. It entirely avoids the time wast- 
‘age that is inevitable in a standing army, and is al- 
together organized so as to infringe only slightly upon 
the life of the citizen. 

A standing army may decide to rely on volunteers or 
on drafted civilians; it may use universal training or it 
may spurn it. A real citizen army, on the other hand, 
is simply the nation itself organized for self-defense and 
must therefore rest upon universal obligation. 

The standing army counts for its “ready” strength only 
on the men who at any given moment are in uniform. 
In order to have sufficient numbers “in readiness,” it 
therefore prolongs the draftees’ training period, stretch- 
ing it out with such occupations as drill, sentry duty 
and KP. It is this waste of his time, this encroachment 
upon his freedom, and the frustration of seeing his skills 
disregarded and unused, that cause the drafted citizen to 
hate army training. And it is this intense unpopularity 
of the traditional army system that prevents most demo- 
cratic nations from giving their defense forces the 
thought and care which they should have. 

The citizen army, on the other hand, counts as avail- 
able its formations of trained men, whether at the given 
moment they happen to be in uniform or not. It utilizes 
its short training periods to the utmost, and keeps its 
members fit and in readiness. Some formations are kept 
ready for action within a matter of hours or days. 

The citizen army has many advantages. First of all, 
it furnishes the largest possible number of soldiers. It 
also makes well-trained forces available in every part of 
the country to ward off any invasion. Above all, it helps 
us avoid the three-pronged squeeze which, at the begin- 
ning of every war, has thrown our nation into turmoil 
and confusion. This squeeze has always been caused by 
the simultaneous demand for defense, for war produc- 
tion, and for military training. Just when our compara- 
tively small standing army needed every man for 
front-line service, it has had to furnish the cadres and 
equipment to train millions of civilians. The nation’s 
economy, too, has been weakened by the withdrawal of so 
many draftees at the very moment when it had to fulfil 
the demands of war production. In a future war, we will 
probably have to fight from the very first day, and only 
the men we have ready will count. We will also have to 
throw our war production into full swing instantly. One 
of the three M-day tasks can be eliminated by training 
large armies in time of peace, long before war seems 
imminent. This is not only feasible through use of a citi- 
zen army. It has become an absolute necessity for our 
survival. 

A citizen army, or at least its first-line, “crash” forma- 
tions, can be ready within a matter of days or even 
hours. This has been demonstrated by Switzerland, whose 
army was fully mobilized in both World Wars much 
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ARMY CONTINUED 


sooner than the armies of France and Germany. Indeed. 
in a recent test alarm at two South Carolina air bases, 
the members of the Air National Guard formed their 
units within one hour. 

Unfortunately, many people discount not only the 
“readiness potential” but also the quality of a citizen 
army. This prejudice is based on past instances in which 
hastily summoned “militias” have been thrown into 
battle with little if any training and inadequate equip- 
ment. But a real citizen army is thoroughly trained. In 
spite of the comparatively short training periods, its 
members, and especially its officer cadres, learn at least 
as much as the soldiers whom the conventional army sys- 
tem, with its time-wasting, its make-work and its “soldier- 
ing,” produces. But the main reason for the excellence of 
the citizen army lies in the superior natural qualities of 
its personnel. 

A standing army must take whomever it can get. In com- 
petition with civilian careers. it can never hope to attract 
enough men with the talent and ability which modern 
warfare requires. In the immediate postwar years, when 
our army had to rely on volunteers, it was simply forced 
to lower its IQ requirements. But, even if it employs the 
draft, a standing army improves the quality of its per- 
sonnel only for its lowest ranks, because by its very 
nature it cannot train enough citizen soldiers for the 
more sensitive and responsible staff and command jobs. 
And, because of the long duration of its training periods, 
it cannot staff its training cadres with part-time soldiers 
even if it should train enough of them. 

The citizen army solves the quality problem by “bor- 
rowing” from the nation the wealth of talent no army 
can “buy.” It makes the acceptance of promotion, and 
the rather extensive training for it, compulsory. But it 
makes this burden bearable by reducing the duration 
of the courses to the absolute minimum needed for thor- 
ough training, and it profits from the fact that high- 
quality personnel can be trained more rapidly. 

A citizen army must be organized not as a mere 
“reserve,” a stepchild of the standing army, but as a 
powerful independent organization. It ought to exist 
side by side with our standing army forces. 

The citizen army is by no means a monopoly of Switz- 
erland. The famous Australian contingents of the British 
Army, which under the citizen general, Sir John Monash. 
inflicted the decisive defeat on the German Army at 
Amiens on August 8, 1918, were typical citizen-army 
formations. So were the Australian divisions which in 
World War II won laurels at Tobruk (under their citizen 
general Leslie Morshead) and at Milne Bay in New 
Guinea. And it is little known that Prussia, too, employed 
citizen armies when it helped defeat Napoleon. 

In this country, the citizen army has been demanded 
by George C. Marshall and his friend, General John 
McAuley Palmer, Pershing’s Chief of Operations in the 
First World War, who unearthed George Washington’s 


proposals along similar lines. At present, several bills 
have been submitted to Congress demanding strengthen. 
ing of the “Reserves” and a “National Security Training 
Corps.” These proposals deserve serious attention, since 
they aim at the eventual creation of a citizen army. 

To sum up, these are the essential features of a citizen 
army: 

© Universal training and service. 

e The shortest possible initial training period, very 
realistic and intensive, concentrating on combat effec. 
tiveness. 

e “Refresher” courses, at first annually or biennially, 
tapering off with age; these give continued and advanced 
training, including training for specialized services and 
promotion. 

© Cadres for training and leadership consisting almost 
entirely of citizen officers up to the highest ranks, backed 
up by a relatively few professional army men. 

© Intensive and thorough courses for officer candidates 
and for officers seeking higher promotion, supplemented 
by weekend and evening courses. 

e No unorganized “pools,” but permanent. closely 
knit formations, locally organized, normally dormant, 
but always ready for mobilization in full strength (both 
cadres and enlisted men). 

© General character: a “utility army,’ 
cal in time and money, without frills and coddling. based 
on comradeship, without old-time drill and “spit and 
polish,” but with strict discipline and very strenuous 
training. 

A citizen army will give us sufficient, strength in ground 
forces without bankrupting us. Nor will it endanger our 
democratic freedom. It is not without good reason that 
the men who wrote our Bill of Rights listed the right to 
bear arms in a militia as second only to freedom of 
religion, speech, press and assembly. By invoking the 
individual citizen’s responsibility for the nation’s de 
fense, the citizen army would strengthen the sense of civic 
responsibility throughout the nation in every respect. 
It would thus revitalize rather than endanger our democ- 
racy, and help to heal many of the social ills from which 
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very economi- 


we are now suffering. 

Should our allies join us in forming citizen armies, 
moreover, we would have a good chance to avoid not 
only nuclear warfare but large-scale war altogether. 
Faced with citizen armies, the Communists would know 
that, even if they should successfully invade one of the 
free nations, the armed citizenry would go on fighting 
in the rear of their armies. Above all, the Communists 
would be impressed by the fact that a citizen army is 
identical with the whole nation. They could no longet 
hope to conquer another country exploiting its internal 
conflicts. Forced to renounce their favorite strategy. they 
would have to accept “coexistence” and ultimately 1 
nounce their aggressive schemes. When that day comés, 
the world will begin to enjoy real and durable peace. 
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ITALY’'S PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


With President Einaudi unlikely to run, the final choice will probably be between 


Foreign Minister Martino and. Senate President Merzagora 


ROME 

n APRIL 28, a joint session of 

the Italian Parliament will 

dect the third President of Italy’s 

postwar republic. Even the usual 

“reliable sources” hesitate to predict 
the outcome. 

Unlike the President of the United 
States, the President of Italy is a 
chief of state but not a chief of gov- 
emment. He is much more, however, 
than the Presidential equivalent of 
afigurehead monarch opening flower 
shows and looking silently impres- 
sive. According to the Italian Con- 
stitution, the President of the Repub- 
lic has the power to appoint the 
Prime Minister, to veto laws, to dis- 
slve one or both chambers of Par- 
lament and call for new elections, 
and to head the still-to-be-created 
Superior Judiciary Council. In 
choosing the Prime Minister, the 
President is not bound by specific 
Constitutional rules but must obvi- 
ously be a scrupulous interpreter of 
Parliament’s leanings and_ orienta- 
tion. The Presidential veto is a moti- 
vated request for a new and better 
lw. The dissolution of one of the 
chambers can be ordered by the 
President at any time, requiring only 
prior consultation with the Speaker. 

Within the limitations set by the 
Constitution and his own  self- 
lacing personality, outgoing Presi- 
dent Luigi Einaudi has been a strong 
thief executive. The scholar and 
*onomist who won a dark-horse vic- 
lory in 1948 has served his country 
well. Though himself a monarchist, 
he gave dignity and authority to the 


publican form of government 
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By Silvio F. Senigallia 


against which more than 40 per cent 
of the people had voted in the 1946 
plebiscite. An anti-Fascist and true 
democrat, Einaudi is the last connec- 
tion with the pre-Fascist and pre- 
World War I Italian democracy. 
Einaudi would be the unanimous 
choice of the democratic and conser- 
vative forces if it were not for his 
age—-he is 8l—and his well-known 


sincere disinclination to create a 


NENNI: SHIFTS LEFT'S SUPPORT 


second-term precedent. To be per- 
suaded to accept renomination, he 
would have to be convinced both that 
he has the overwhelming support of 
Parliament and that his candidacy 
is the only way to prevent a serious 
crisis. 

In February, rumors flying all 
over political Rome predicted that 
Einaudi, if strongly urged, would 
not say No. More recently, the oppo- 


site story has been circulated, accord- 
ing to which Einaudi is out of the 
race for good. What caused Einaudi’s 
reported change of heart? Earlier, 
everybody had reason to believe that 
the left-wing parties—fearing the 
election of a more political-minded 
if not a decidedly partisan President 
—would support Einaudi. But, early 
in March, left-wing Socialist leader 
Nenni advocated the election of Pro- 
fessor Arangio Ruiz, a more pro- 
gressive member of Einaudi’s own 
Liberal party, and at the Socialist 
National Convention, a month later, 
he came out for former Prime Minis- 
ter and Resistance leader Ferrucio 
Parri. (Arangio Ruiz might be sup- 
ported by the minor parties; Parri 
does not stand a chance.) Nenni’s 
moves have been interpreted as a 
clear warning to Einaudi that the 
Left will not support him for re- 
election. 

Besides Einaudi and Parri, the 
other possible candidates are Foreign 
Minister Martino, a Liberal; Presi- 
dent of the Senate Merzagora, an 
Independent; Social Democratic Dep- 
uty Rossi, and former Prime Minis- 
ter Pella, a conservative Christian 
Democrat who seems to be the can- 
didate of the Monarchists and _ per- 
haps the neo-Fascists. None of them 
is very well known abroad, or has 
any real personal following at home. 
Martino, a Sicilian, is a college pro- 
fessor and a distinguished man of 
the world; Merzagora, a successful 
industrial manager from Milan’s 
upper middle class; Rossi, a compe- 
tent Member of Parliament; Pella, a 
self-made man from Piedmont and 
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ITALY cosniseen 


Premier in a caretaker Cabinet from 
August 1953 to January 1954. 
Parri, or whoever is the candidate 
of the leftist parties, cannot win, nor 
can Pella, who could not command 
the support of more than a fraction 
of the votes in his own party. Rossi 
is a dark horse. The probable choice, 
is between Martino and 
Merzagora. If the Social Democrats, 
constantly feuding with the Liberals, 
vote for Martino, he should win; he 


therefore, 


is reportedly supported by Premier 
Scelba. Otherwise, it may well be 
Merzagora, an Independent who has 
very close ties with the Democrazia 
Cristiana. 

In any case, should the 8l-year- 
old President refuse to run and de- 
cide to go back to his studies and 
his model factory in Piedmont, the 
problem of replacing him will be 
far from simple. In the Parliamentary 
voting, a two-thirds majority is re- 
quired to win on any of the first 
three ballots. This makes it virtually 
certain that only on or after the 
fourth ballot can a positive result be 
expected. The present four-party 
coalition government has a slim ma- 
jority in each chamber, but so far 
it has not reached agreement on a 
candidate. The reason is that the so- 
called minor or lay parties (Republi- 
cans, Liberals and Social Democrats) 
do not want a Christian Democrat— 
that is. a politically militant Catho- 
lic—to become President of the 
Republic. 


One leader of the minor parties 


summed up their point of view as 
follows: “If we look at the map of 
Rome, we can see that there is al- 
ready a man of God sitting in the 
A Christian Democratic 
leader sits at the Government’s head- 
quarters at the At the 
Quirinale, we want a Catholic who 
just goes to Mass on Sunday morn- 


Vatican. 


Viminale. 


POPE PIUS: CAUSE OF COMPROMISE 


ing.” The Christian Democratic party 
has never (officially or otherwise) 
accepted this qualification, but it can- 
not help realizing that many inde- 
pendents who vote for the majority 
party still do not favor the creation 
of a Catholic monopoly of Italy’s 
political life. Prime Minister Scelba 
and Christian Democratic Secretary- 
General Fanfani will, therefore, prob- 


ably yield to the requests of their 
allies. 

The election of the new President 
will have immediate repercussions, 
As customary, the Government vill 
tender its resignation to the new 
Chief of State. According to many 
sources, he does not have to accept 
the resignation, which is a formal 
gesture. If he does, it is up to him 
to decide whether to ask the incum. 
bent Prime Minister to form a new 
government or to have a series of 
consultations with the political lead. 
ers before choosing a new Premier. 

In other words, the new President 
could, if he wanted to, keep Scelba 
and his Government on the job by 
refusing his resignation or by ask- 
ing him to succeed himself. In so 
doing, he would probably avoid a 
Government crisis which would, on 
the other hand, be touched off by 
the selection of another Prime Min- 
ister. Since the present Parliamen- 
tary line-up does not favor any alli- 
ance either with Left or Right and 
the present four-party coalition, al- 
though the only workable and satis 
factory formula, is not too solid, any 
crisis would bring forth national 
elections in 1956. In view of the stil 
formidable opposition of the Commu- 
nists and their left-wing Socialist 
allies, growing in Southern Italy. 
national elections are a gamble. For 
this reason many people still hope 
that Einaudi will be re-elected and 
give the present Government a new 
lease on life. 





SOMETHING TO FIGURE ON 


According to a Russian fashion magazine, women’s fashions in 


the Soviet Union are a “source of national art based on Soviet 


realism. —News item. 


Soviet Fires Minister of Culture. 


UP, CULTURE 


Newspaper headline. 


The heads of the state are conferring, 
There’s many a glower and frown. 
Reports for the quarter are in, 
And the culture production is down. 


Designers may yammer 
And call woman fickle, 
But she won’t be a hammer, 
She won’t be a sickle. 


So fire the incompetent fellow, 
And never a word of regret. 
The output of culture is lagging, 
The quota has got to be met! 


—Richard Armour 


For the Party’s successes 
She'll slave to the bone, 

But she has, as to dresses, 
Designs of her own. 
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Chicago's New Democratic Boss 


CHICAGO 
EMOCRATS won an adequate vic- 
ey in the April 5 Mayoral 
dection. The campaign was the most 
hotly contested in 24 years, but the 
vole, an estimated 1,290,000, was 
light. Democrats elected a Mayor, a 
City Clerk, a City Treasurer and a 
Municipal Court judge. They also 
increased their already top-heavy ma- 
jority in the City Council. 

Triumphant Richard J. Daley, 52, 
chairman of the Cook County Demo- 
cratic party and holder of the elective 
fice of County Clerk, issued his vic- 
tory statement a scant three-and-a- 
half hours after the polls closed. His 
36-year-old opponent, Alderman Rob- 
ett E. Merriam, an ex-Democrat civic 
reformer, conceded a _ half hour 
ter. Daley’s majority was about 
127,000, lowest Democratic plurality 
since 1943; he carried Chicago by 
390,000 last year when he was elect- 
ed County Clerk. 

Ex-Democrat Merriam, who rep- 
resented the blue-stocking University 
of Chicago district for eight years, 
attempted a fusion-type, anti-corrup- 
tio campaign in frank imitation of 
the late Fiorello La Guardia. His 
‘upporters banked highly on defec- 
tions from Democratic ranks as a 
result of that party’s bitter primary. 
But neither Mayor Martin Kennelly 
wor Benjamin Adamowski, Daley’s 
defeated opponents, came out in his 
‘upport, although both refused to 
‘upport Daley. Most of Merriam’s 
Democratic support came from the 
Independent Voters of Illinois, ADA 
adjunct in this state. 


Daley ran up his greatest majori- 
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ties in the river wards and in the 
Negro constituencies on the South 
Side. Some of these are the wards 
dominated by the so-called “West 
Side Bloc,” many of whose members, 
have peculiarly close associations 
with the heirs and camp-followers of 


DALEY: A WINNER WAS FIELDED 


the old Al Capone gang. It was by 
tilting against this alliance of crime 
and politics that Merriam won fame 
as a reformer. 

Merriam’s strength came from out- 
lying districts, where the more Re- 
publican home-owners predominate. 
His supporters certain 
amount of their campaign pitch on 
the fears and prejudices of this 
group: “Make your vote in a resi- 
dential ward count as much as a vote 
from the slums” was their message, 
in effect. This type of conservative, 
do-good appeal was not calculated 


based a 


to improve Merriam’s position in the 
eyes of such groups as the AFL and 
CIO, both of whom supported Daley. 
Merriam’s reform approach led 
him down some intriguing byways, 
such as his open appeal to the sup- 
porters of Mayor Kennelly, who was 
dumped by the Democratic organi- 
zation. Merriam built his reputation 
by incessant attacks against what 
he termed the “do-nothing” Kennelly 
administration. For years he charged 
that Kennelly was too ineffective to 
take action to clean up the city, 
straighten out the police force and 
stamp out vice. Suddenly, with Ken- 
nelly’s defeat in the primary, he be- 
came a “reform Mayor.” Merriam 
charged that Daley’s nomination was 
dictated by forces who want to make 
Chicago a wide-open town. Although 
these elements did oppose Kennelly, 
Daley’s nomination was actually dic- 
tated by the practical necessity of 
fielding a winner. Kennelly, it was 
felt, could not beat Merriam. So, 
just as the late Ed Kelly was dumped 
in 1947 in favor of Kennelly, Ken- 
nelly had to give way to Daley. 
Merriam accused the Democratic- 
dominated Board of Election Com- 
missioners of fraudulently permit- 
ting the registration of “ghost voters” 
from vacant lots, school yards, con- 
demned and abandoned houses, and 
of padding the rolls with non-resi- 
dents. The Board countered with the 
charge of “politics,” adding that 
most of those registered probably 
lived there at one time or another 
and just neglected to send in their 
change of address. The GOP USS. 
Attorney plunged into the fray and 
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CHICAGO CONTINUED 


came up with one indictment for 
vote fraud allegedly occurring in the 
February primary. This _ scarcely 
seemed sufficient, so on election eve 
he released a statement promising 
“not less than five and not more 
than 15” further indictments. 

Republican Governor William 
Stratton, whose intervention in the 
1954 Cook County elections proved 
an unmitigated disaster, stayed studi- 
ously aloof from the election, al- 
though it was known that Merriam 
was his candidate. His men in the 
State Senate hopefully launched pub- 
lic hearings on a Stratton bill to 
permit the State Attorney General to 
intervene in local situations where 
it appeared that the locally-elected 
district attorney (called a state’s at- 
torney in Illinois) was not doing a 
good job. It seemed like a wonderful 
opportunity to force the City Coun- 
cil’s crime-investigating committee 
to open up its files and give the 
citizenry a peep at some specific in- 
stances of the alliance between crime 
and_ politics. 

A former investigator for the com- 
mittee. who had resigned in disgust 
at what he termed a political white- 
wash by the Democratic majority, 
turned up at the state capitol to tes- 
tify vaguely on the secrets of the 
files. He hinted at information seri- 
ously compromising prominent Dem- 
But when the committee’s 
counsel showed up with his files, and 
just when Republicans were all set 
to hand him a subpena, the Demo- 
cratic Senate floor leader proposed 
that the committee vote immediately 
to report out Stratton’s proposal fa- 
vorably. Republicans, unable to vote 
against their own bill, could not 
squirm out of the trap. With this 
vote, the committee hearings ended, 
and the Chicagoans returned home, 
their supposedly explosive secrets 
still locked in the committee counsel’s 
brief case. 

Chicago’s new Mayor is a product 
of the stockyards neighborhood, a 
family man (his six children were 
featured prominently during the 
campaign) and career politician. He 


ocrats. 
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has been an office-holder since 1936, 
when he was elected to the State 
House of Representatives. He was a 
State Senator from 1938 to 1946, 
including one term as minority lead- 
er; Deputy Controller in the City 
Clerk’s office from 1936 to 1949; 
State Director of Revenue in the 
administration of Governor Adlai 
Stevenson in 1949-50, and County 
Clerk, strongest patronage post in 
the county, since 1950. 

When Daley replaced Jake Arvey 


as county Democratic chairman, he 


was billed as a representative of the 
more enlightened wing of the party, 
His greatest victory occurred last 
year, when his “blue ribbon” slate 
of candidates virtually swept GOP 
incumbents from county office, Best. 
informed guess is that Daley will 
not throw the city open to the ten. 
der mercies of the worst elements in 
his party, campaign oratory to the 
contrary notwithstanding. But badly. 
needed reforms will not be pushed 
and thus may die. Chicago, it seems, 
will stand pat. 


Sanity Making Headway 
in California Legislature 


By Frank Mankiewicz 


San FRANCISCO 

.. RECENT developments give 

some indication that a semblance 

of sanity and normalcy may be in 

store in California, where the politi- 

cally bizarre has usually proved the 

rule. Two extremist bills, currently 

on the Legislature’s agenda in Sac- 

ramento, are under heavy fire from 
widely divergent quarters. 

The first would disbar and de- 
license lawyers, doctors and mem- 
bers of other professionally licensed 
groups (including barbers, morti- 
cians and dry-cleaners) who claim 
the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion when called to testify before 
Federal or state legislative commit- 
tees investigating subversive activi- 
ties. Informed observers predict that 
the bill will die quietly. 

Although recalcitrant barbers or 
morticians have hardly been a prob- 
lem to investigative committees here, 
the activities of a small fraction of 
doctors and lawyers who have plead- 
ed the Fifth Amendment or its state 
equivalent have been well publicized. 
While it seems clear that there has 
always been a hard core of Commu- 
nist party members in both the medi- 
cal and legal professions, the pub- 


licity (happily for the party) was 
far out of proportion to their 
strength. An increasingly sophisti: 
cated public opinion was hardly in 
any danger of concluding that either 
profession was seriously infiltrated. 

But this alleged danger of “bad 
public relations” was given, by an 
influential and respected group with- 
in the state bar, as the reason for 
sponsoring legislation which would 
set up machinery to disbar any 
member who, as a witness, claimed 
this particular Constitutional priv: 
lege. Apart from the bar, California 
is full of groups which oppose Com- 
munism for reasons of “bad public 
relations”; quite consistently, there 
was no opposition to Communism 
from these groups in the ’40s—that 
would have been equally “bad public 
relations.” 

But, within the state bar itself, 
equally influential, equally respects 
ble elements opposed the measure. 
When recommendations were to be 
made to the Legislature by the bars 
board of governors, it formally re 
ommended against adoption. This 
action will probably prove crucial 
in defeating the measure. For surely: 
if the board of governors of the stalé 
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bar opposes disbarring attorneys 
who plead the Fifth Amendment, who 
would favor delicensing a mortician 
or dry-cleaner who invokes his Con- 
stitutional privilege? 

The second legislative issue is a 
hardy perennial: Bible-reading in 
the public schools. For the past few 
sessions of the Legislature, various 
groups have supported a measure 
which would make compulsory the 
reading of verses from the Old Testa- 
ment at the start of each school day. 

Two years ago, the Bible bill met 
strong opposition, chiefly from the 
organized teachers of the state, on 
orthodox church-state grounds. This 
year, the teachers have taken a neu- 
tral position, on the grounds that 
their opposition two years ago was 
misunderstood and subjected the 
organization to undue criticism. 
(“Bad public relations?”) At this 
session, too, the bill has been soft- 
ened. Now presented as a program 
for “moral and spiritual guidance,” 
it makes Bible-reading optional with- 
in each school district. 

Even in its weakened form, how- 
ever, the bill stands little chance of 
passage. Its original sponsors aren’t 
pleased with the concessions which 
have been made, and its opponents 
till believe that their basic objec- 
tions haven’t been met—that the 
operation of the plan represents a 
breach in church-state separation and 
that, equally important, grave psy- 
chological pressures will be put upon 
the child whose parents prefer him 
not to read the Bible (or the par- 
ticular Bible selected by the Board 
of Education). Church groups are 
more or less divided on the issue. 

Liquor-control reform is also a 
hot issue. One ex-member of the 
State Board of Equalization is under 
indictment, awaiting trial, as are sev- 
eral of his aides. Two former Speak- 
ers of the lower house were indicted 
for offenses growing out of the same 
mess: one is in prison, and the other 
Was just acquitted at his second trial. 
A present member of the Assembly 
has also been indicted. It may be too 
late to lock the barn door. 
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Ban on Red Propaganda 
Still Handicaps Scholars 


By Courtney R. Sheldon 


BosTON 
NE CONTROVERSY from which 
New England politicians are 
remaining warily aloof is the Post 
Office’s confiscation of Soviet peri- 
odicals. This stand is probably politi- 
cally astute, particularly in Massa- 
chusetts where suspicion of the non- 
conformist remains high despite 
some decline in the influence of Mc- 
Carthyism. The extent of the Post 
Office’s ban—based on the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act of 1938— 
is difficult to ascertain. The Post 
Office merely admits that it is now 
blocking delivery of Soviet propa- 
ganda to any person or group other 
than one making a study of Com- 
munist propaganda. 

One sharp criticism of this prac- 
tice comes from Marshal D. Shul- 
man, associate director of the re- 
spected Russian Research Center of 
Harvard University. The center is 
not affected by the ban, but it is 
nevertheless alert to its implications. 
Much research on Communist coun- 
tries, Mr. Shulman points out, is 
done by individuals who do not 
qualify as research men in the tech- 
nical sense. One widely known au- 
thor on Soviet affairs, he says, is 
now unable—despite pleas to the 
Post Office—to obtain his copies of 
Pravda, Izvestia and Trud. Soviet 
propaganda, he also notes, “is not 
terribly persuasive, and one would 
have to have very little faith in the 
American people to think that they 
could be subverted by it.” 

Another agency concerned about 
the Post Office’s action is the New 
England regional office of the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee. The 
Committee says that a packet of 
pamphlets purchased from an Eng- 


lish source has been ruled by the 
Post Office to be foreign political 
propaganda. Other English publica- 
tions ordered by the Committee have 
not been delivered and no explana- 
tion has been forthcoming. 

Some of the publications were 
printed by the Union of Democratic 
Control, an organization which in- 
cludes several Members of Parlia- 
ment. Its stated purpose is “to pro- 
vide the facts upon which enlight- 
ened foreign policy may be formed.” 
The material withheld, according to 
the Committee, does not represent 
the viewpoint of the Quakers. The 
Quakers, however, were including it 
in a “peace packet” of literature of- 
fering a wide range of opinion on 
world affairs. A legal test to force 
the Post Office’s hand is being con- 
sidered. 

These incidents have created no 
particular excitement in New Eng- 
land. Far more attention is being 
given to the continuing investiga- 
tion of persons who still maintain 
ties with Communist-front organi- 
zations. The Massachusetts Legisla- 
tive Commission on Communism 
reportedly has compiled a new list 
of 200 names. It has been suggested 
that the Commission would do well 
to broaden its inquiry to determine 
if the Post Office ban, too, has a cor- 
roding influence on democratic proc- 
esses. 





“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZ!’”’ 


Parallel quotations prove that Nazis and 
Communists are brothers under the skin. 
Students and union members have found 
it invaluable, 
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The present agitation over school standards is a healthy sign, 


GRATTAN 


the oldest traditions of educa- 
tion. The Greeks so bitterly criti- 
cized the Sophists, a group of 
educators, that they hung a crepe of 
disapprobation on them _perma- 
nently. To this day, no respectable 
person likes to have his arguments 
described as sophistical. A surprising 


ae of education is one of 


number of the classics of education 
are bitter critiques of what had hith- 
erto been going on and forceful 
arguments for radical change. One 
might almost say that the critics of 
education are the traditionalists and 
the defenders of the status quo the 
radical innovators. 

It is, therefore, a very healthy 
thing indeed that American educa- 
tion is today under intensive critical 
fire. Whenever two or three conscien- 
tious parents gather together, they 
are very likely to have something to 
say about education. As the father 
of four children, I have uttered and 
listened to my share of talk about 
the schools. To avoid indulging in 
idle gossip, I have tried to order my 
thoughts on the schools. What follows 
indicates the direction of my think- 
ing. 

It is axiomatic, I assume, that we 
need more and better school build- 
ings. Vexing problems of finance can 
arise when the need is publicly ac- 
knowledged, but rarely are they 
beyond solution. Arguments may 
also arise about where to locate a 
new school, but a reasonable com- 
promise can usually be found. With- 
out dismissing either finance or geo- 
graphy—or even architecture—as 
unworthy of careful thought, it seems 
to me that these things are not, after 
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prerequisite for 


What Parents 


By C. Hartley Grattan 


all, fundamental. Bad education can 
be given in architecturally excellent 
buildings ideally. located. 

The difficulties in education in 
America seem to me to arise from 
the fact that we are committed ir- 
revocably to mass education but that 
more and more parents are demand- 
ing élite results. Mass education is 
implicit in the ideology of democ- 
racy, though this seems not to have 
been insisted upon until around the 
time of President Jackson. Thomas 
Jefferson, surely as great an ideo- 
logue of democracy as ever lived, 
did not follow his logic in education. 
He argued for a system designed to 
produce an educated élite, to which 
the sons of the poor would have 
access only if they demonstrated su- 
perior capacity and were awarded 
scholarships. The 
other Founding Fathers seem to have 
been clear only on the point that 
basic literacy, obtained in “com- 


state-provided 


mon” schools, was an indispensable 
citizenship. The 
Jacksonians changed all that. They 
envisaged a democracy in which the 
road to culture at its highest reaches 
should be open to all. The idea of 
an educated élite was rejected. Cul- 
tural democracy was enthroned. 
The Jeffersonian ideal of an élite 
did not promptly die, nor were all 
the implications of the Jacksonian 
position quickly worked out. The 
Jacksonians occupied the strongholds 
of the advocates of an élite educa- 
tion only after severe struggles. First 
they captured the common schools, 
then the grammar schools, then in 
turn the high schools, the colleges 
and, to an extent, the universities. 


One does not have to be fearfully old 
to have observed the final conquest 
of the high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities as an eyewitness and partici: 
pant. Today, the victory is so com- 
plete that educators are not really 
concerned with how to stem the tide 
but with how to manage it so as to 
avoid drowning education in the 
flood of candidates for its benefits, 
Few voices argue today against mass 
education, but many express worry 
about how the distended mass is to 
be successfully handled and satisfied 
in the years ahead. 

While the Jacksonians committed 
us to mass education, they did not 
supply us with satisfactory solutions 
for the problems it poses. One may 
say that, in proportion as mass edu- 
cation has become a reality, the 
problems have become more plaguing 
to those who have chosen careers in 
education. A goodly proportion of 
the educational experiments which 
are today held up to public scom 
are best viewed, not as proofs of the 
ineradicable imbecility of educators, 
but rather as well-intentioned efforts 
to solve the problems of mass edu- 
cation. Their failure—when they 
have failed—is really not an indict 
ment of education or educators. At 
least we now know many things thal 
won’t work—which, as Thomas 
Edison used to say, is importan! 
progress toward a workable invet- 
tion. It seems to me that we would 
have to indict the educators far mort 
severely than we do if they had 
failed to experiment. Instead of tak- 
ing out our chagrin by lambasting 
failed experiments, the real task 1s 
to wring a profit from them and, by 
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jor criticism of education and a demand for higher standards are almost traditional 





Expect from Schools 








rejecting errors, spread the positive educating the mass by softening they should release the superior stu- 
knowledge across the nation. standards—that they have set the dents from what are widely consid- 




















I suggested that many parents to- standards at mediocre or low levels _ ered the unnecessary constrictions of 
lay are asking élite results from a with the idea of meeting the capaci- a _curriculum designed to meet the 
nasseducation school system. This ties of the greatest possible numbers. _ needs of the mediocre and the poor. 
paradoxical situation seems to me The pressure on the schools today, © Many parents are pressuring the 
io get to the heart of the educational on the other hand, is for more high- _ schools to do better for the best. 
problem in America today. The ten- — standard opportunities for superior As far as my observation goes 
sions set up by parental demands are __ students—for the élite of the student (which is not very far), the school 
potentially creative. How those body. Every school administrator administrators usually take a sympa- 
whose influence in the schools is de- knows he has an élite group. The thetic view of these parental de- 
‘isive finally resolve the paradox will problem is to bring its capacities to | mands. Often they would like to 
determine the future of mass educa- _ the finest possible expression. respond promptly and in the fullest 
tion in America. As matters stand, the superior stu- measure. Often, too, they have them- 

Those parents now demanding dents achieve their scholastic posi- selves been thinking along exactly 
‘lite results are convinced that, to tions too easily, or so many parents the same lines. But it is they, rather 






this moment, educators have too think; and not only should the _ than the parents, who are sensitive to 
often sought to meet the problem of schools tighten up standards, but — the dilemma created when élite re- 
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SCHOOLS CONTINUED 


sults are demanded of a mass-educa- 
tion system. 

Those who are running the schools 
cannot blithely “dump” the mass 
and concentrate on the élite. To it 
the bulk of the system’s resources— 
rooms, equipment, teachers—must be 
devoted. This is inescapable. The 
problem, in administrative terms, is 
how to use existing resources, and 
the resources coming to hand year 
by year, for the benefit of the élite 
without prejudicing the chances of 
the mass. Rarely is it possible to 
assign superior students to special 
schools, or even to special classes 
within the school. - Some systems 
which have tried these things have 
found the cost-per-élite-pupil so high 
that it could not be justified to the 
taxpayers at large. 

The resort must be to schemes 
which allow classes selected from the 
better students, but the top half, not 
the top tenth. Such a compromise 
may not satisfy ambitious parents— 
or ambitious students, either, for that 
matter—but it is at least a feasible 
expedient within the mass system. 
The trouble is that it is a compro- 
mise and doesn’t solve the problem 
even when adopted. The pressure for 
truly élite standards continues un- 
abated. 

When parents think carefully about 
what it is they are asking for, it 
seems to me that they usually imply 
a program something like the fol- 
lowing: 

1. We want better instructional 
methods used in the classrooms. We 
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don’t know much about pedagogical 
methods, but we are critical of cur- 
rent results. Examine your methods 
for us and change them if you learn 
of better ones. Don’t overlook “old- 
fashioned” methods in your search 
for ways and means. Don’t take ref- 
uge in what the staff were taught in 
their generation at the teachers’ col- 
leges. We want at least an approach 
to individual attention—perhaps in 
before- and after-school conferences. 

We want drill in spelling and 
writing. Perhaps we want a return 
to old-fashioned memory work—say, 
in poetry, geography and arithmetic. 
Teach the children their multiplica- 
tion tables, the great cities of the 
world, the basic poetic lore of our 
country. Drum in the fundamentals. 
As they move up the grades into 
high school, we want them prepared 
for college—and for a good college, 
too—and not entangled in a terminal 
curriculum. Stimulate their intellec- 
tual interests. Create conditions in 
the school in which intellectual at- 
tainments win respect. Put an end 
to the nonsense that a child who does 
more than barely pass is a “brain.” 
Point out good reading beyond the 
line of duty. Habituate them to using 
books, to using libraries, to satisfy 
their curiosities. Get their minds 
really at work. Concentrate on get- 
ting teachers who know how to teach 
and are keen to teach, and, in doing 
so, look beyond the record of 
methodological training to the qual- 
ity of the teachers as persons. 

2. We want standards stiffened up 
in existing courses. Perhaps this 
means covering more ground per 
semester; perhaps it means plowing 
the same soil deeper—we really don’t 
know, not being professionals. In any 
case, make it a bit more difficult for 
all, whether those who aim simply 
to “get by” or those who aim to 
make the honor roll. We want our 
children taught more, and more thor- 
oughly, in any given period of time, 
whether you measure the time by 
weeks, or months, or years. We think 
standards have softened quite 
enough. 


3. We want the curriculum ep. 
riched. We are unsure today about 
the interpretation that administrators 
will give this word “enriched.” We 
fear they will not define it as we do, 
Some things advertised as enrichment 
seem to us pretty much designed to 
thin the gruel. Most of us are glad 
to see the schools offer worthwhile 
work in art, music, drama and s 
on. We like hobby clubs. We like— 
even when we are skeptical of the 
suggestions—the fact that student 
advisory services are maintained. But 
what about a greater variety of 
courses in foreign languages? What 
about giving opportunities to explore 
the constituent elements of that mys. 
terious omnium gatherum, “social 
studies”—which we take to mean 
opportunities to do work in history, 
economics, political science and pub- 
lic affairs? What about courses in 
English literature, 
even the classics of the foreign lan- 
guages studied (possibly in transla- 
tion)? Surely these things are not 
beyond the better high-school stu- 
dents. If they are, then how come? 
Aim to stretch minds, not relax 
them. 

If those who are directing public 
schools want support for experiments 
in how to fully exploit the capacities 
of the élite students under mass 
education conditions, all they have 
to do is call on the parents of such 
students. Neither the parents nor the 
educators may have the answers— 
personally, I am sure they don’t at 
this moment—but, if they collabo: 
rate without reservations on either 
side, they may find them. Their dis 
covery may well prove a major col 
tribution to the welfare of the 
United States, for, however the anti 
intellectualistic trend may run at the 
moment, the future of this country 
can be insured only by trained, cree 
tive brains. Parents still believe that 
the schools should cultivate and 
strengthen the brains of the students 
—not dissolve the children into 4 
morass of inter-personal relations, 
batter them into anonymous integers 
conforming to mass standards. 


and American 
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The territory fears a European-dominated African empire 


lomorrow’s Tanganyika: 


Colonial or Free? 


ANGANYIKA, a territory on the east 

coast of Africa that is the size of 
Britain, France, Holland and West 
Germany combined, has_ recently 
ben a subject of hot dissension. 
Formerly a German colony, it is to- 
day administered by Britain for the 
UNas a Trust Territory. Last year, a 
UN mission, consisting of a New 
lealander, an Ecuadorian, an Indian 
and an American, paid a five-week 
visit to the area. Upon their return, 
three of the four recommended that 
Tanganyika become self-governing in 
‘ess than 20 years.” The New Zea- 
lnder disagreed. Colonialist circles 
expressed unbounded dismay at the 
majority's recommendation; A fri- 
cans everywhere, struggling for inde- 
pendence, were greatly encouraged. 
The American, Mason Sears, was 
son summoned by Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles. When he 
emerged from this conference, he 
wid that, although he had put his 
tame to the report urging the 
iting of a target-date for Tan- 
ganyikan self-government, the estab- 
lishment of such a date did not 
represent his government’s policies. 
Accordingly, during the Trusteeship 
Council debates he would be “wear- 
ig another cap.” One is left to 
tonclude that it is considered bad 
ttategy for the U.S. to jeopardize 
British colonial interests, even with 
regard to what is not British but UN 
Trust Territory. This will certainly 
please Lord Beaverbrook, the Kenya 
‘ttlers and the directors of the Tan- 
ganyika diamond trusts and _ sisal 
‘ompanies, but not the East Africans. 
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By Keith Irvine 


In point of fact, Tanganyika is not 
yet a “country,” although it is well 
on the way to becoming one. An 
enormous slice of land, it comprises 
many different tribes, some of them 
cut in two by East Africa’s Euro- 
pean-designed frontiers. Since they 
are conservative-minded (i.e.,  in- 
clined to regard Europeans as recent 
interlopers), many Tanganyikans 


NYERERE: DISTURBS THE BRITISH 


today ask, in all seriousness, “What 
is this ‘Tanganyika’ they speak of, 
and who are these white “Tangan- 
yikans’ who speak in our name?” 
The capital of present-day Tangan- 
yika is the port of Dar-es-Salaam, a 
name that reflects the impact of long 
centuries of contact with Arab cul- 
ture. It is also significant that, while 
the British want English to be the 
territory’s auxiliary language and 


do everything to encourage its use, 
Swahili is spoken by 90 per cent of 
the population and English is little 
understood. 

Insulated by language and culture 
from intimate with the 
West, Tanganyikans are primarily 
concerned with local problems. Fore- 
most among these is—as in adjoin- 
ing Kenya—the question of land. 
There are 8 million Africans, 84,000 
Asians and 20,000 Europeans living 
in Tanganyika. (Of the Europeans, 
only 3,000 are permanent residents. ) 
Although only a little more than 1 
per cent of the land (including some 
of the best acres) has been alienated 
by the whites, the Africans fear that 
more will be taken. As recently as 
1952, 730,000 acres were expropri- 
ated, and argument is still in prog- 
ress over the recent forcible eviction 
of some of the Meru tribe from their 
lands. The current annual report of 
a British sisal company reveals that, 
even today, land is still being steadily 
transferred to European ownership. 
This process is proceeding with in- 
creasing caution, but it naturally 
reinforces the Africans’ growing fear 
that the whole country will eventu- 
ally pass into British hands. 

Tanganyika, however, is not yet 
caught up in the storms now destroy- 
ing Kenya, to the north, and brew- 
ing in Central and South Africa. 
Life is still primarily tribal in char- 
acter: easy-going, backward, punc- 
tuated by periodic famine, and con- 
tained in the frame of ancient tradi- 
tion. Nevertheless, the modern world 
is impinging upon Tanganyika every 


contact 
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year—one is tempted to say every 
month—more strongly. It will not 
be long before new patterns, new 
tensions, new loyalties, new ways and 
new thoughts are everywhere. The 
time of change is at hand. 
Foreseeing the inevitable, the 
British Administration is making 
some adjustments. On April 1, 
“parity” was introduced. This much- 
heralded innovation means, in ef- 
fect, that the British are to be advised 
“ex-officio” by ten Africans, ten 
Asians and_ ten 
picked by the Administration. Since 
there are only 3,000 permanent Eng- 


Englishmen, _ all 


lish residents in the territory, com- 
pared to 8 million Africans, Tan- 
ganyika’s African leaders are not 
content. Looking across the border 
to Uganda, where Africans are hag- 
gling over the terms of constitutional 
advances proffered by the British, 
Tanganyika’s African leaders com- 
ment ruefully: “We would go down 
on our knees to get half the things 
at which the Ugandans are turning 
up their noses.” 

As yet, comparatively few Tan- 
ganyikans are politically conscious, 
but what consciousness does exist is 
spreading at a geometric rate of ex- 
pansion. It is plain, though, that 
Tanganyikan politics has not yet 
reached the age of puberty. At the 
moment, only one African political 
party exists. Founded in 1929 (no- 
body seems to know by whom) as 
the Tanganyikan African Associa- 
tion, it became metamorphosed last 
year into the Tanganyikan African 
National Union (TANU). Although 
today it nominally has no more than 
20,000 members, it has a far larger 
following and is obviously the seed- 
bed which will nourish the budding 
political parties of tomorrow. Al- 
ready signs of stress are becoming 
evident in the united African front. 
Unsure of the “loyalty” of certain 
district leaders, TANU headquarters 
is refusing to increase membership 
in these areas, lest power pass pre- 
maturely out of their hands. It is 
clear that TANU’s moderation and 
the sweet reasonableness of its lead- 


20 


ers (who propose to keep Tangan- 
yika within the British Common- 
wealth with slightly closer ties to the 
Crown than India has) are not likely 
to endure the sterner times which 
appear to lie ahead. 

For the moment, TANU is well 
suited to the psychological climate. 
It is significant of present-day para- 
doxes that its president, Julius 
Nyerere, is a Catholic leading a 
political movement with a_ largely 
Moslem membership. A highly edu- 
cated man, and a brother of the 
small Zanaki tribe’s chief, he is a 
professional history teacher who con- 
siders politics a part-time hobby. 
Earnest, short of stature, and of con- 
siderable charm, he was the natural 
choice of his fellow party members 
when it was decided to send some- 
one to testify at the UN about Tan- 
ganyika’s growing desire for self- 
rule. So disturbed were the British 
when they heard that Nyerere’s mod- 
erate voice was to be raised in the 
Trusteeship Council that they imme- 
diately made arrangements to fly in 
a “representative” (black, white and 
delegation of hand-picked 
“Tanganyikans” to offset him. (This 


brown) 


delegation made much of the fact 
that self-rule might discourage po- 
tential investment. Nyerere’s reply: 
“Tanganyikans are not in favor of 
having the rate of national progress 
toward independence determined by 
the views of “would-be investors.” ) 

TANU is not committed to any 
political Temperamen- 
tally, its leaders seem to incline to- 


philosophy. 


ward the compromises of British- 
type Socialism: but, like most Tan- 
ganyikans, they are still chiefly con- 
cerned with local problems. Opposi- 
tion to the Government’s policy of 
compulsorily de-stocking cattle (the 
party favors persuasion rather than 
compulsion in replacing cattle by 
money as a currency medium), for 
example, has led to the banning of 
two TANU branches by the British 
in Sukuma country. The Sukuma, it 
is worth noting, is a cattle-owning 
tribe of over a million strong, and is 
the most powerful of the 100 tribes 


in Tanganyika; its future political 
reactions may be as decisive for 


Tanganyika as are those of the 
Kikuyu for Kenya, or those of the 
Ashanti for the Gold Coast. 


Preoccupied as they necessarily 


are with such “local” questions, 
TANU leaders are by no means blind 
to the larger patterns. They do not 
fear Communism, which as yet is no. 
where evident in Tanganyika; they 
fear federation. TANU is ready to 
battle to the end against Tangan- 
yika’s being yoked together with 
Kenya and Uganda and then fed. 
erated with the British Central Afr- 
can territories in what would amount 
to a _ giant European-dominated 
African empire. Although the British 
have never openly avowed that such 
TANU leaders, 
rightly or wrongly, are convinced 
that it does. Even if not, they say, 
all British interests favor such a 
federation and it still constitutes the 
most formidable threat with which 
they are faced. Since Tanganyika. 
the UN’s largest and most populous 
Trust Territory, would form the key- 
stone of this design, TANU mem- 
bers feel that they alone stand be: 
tween this nefarious project and its 
accomplishment. Categorically they 
state: “The UN is our only hope 


a scheme exists, 


now.” 

This explains why last year’s UN 
mission met people who wanted the 
UN flag permanently flown along: 
side the Union Jack, who asked why 
no UN offices had been set up in the 
territory, and who complained that 
the UN was doing nothing to help 
them. Unfortunately, both the Brit 
ish Government and the British A¢- 
ministration in Tanganyika have 
taken the view that they will nol 
permit target-dates for self-goverm 
ment to be set, whatever the UN o 
anyone else advises, recommends 0! 
demands. Thus, while Tanganyikans 
cannot expect any more than a dusty 
answer from the present debates 
their future, one thing is sure: They 
are watching carefully to see who !§ 
helping them in their struggle for 
freedom from colonial rule. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Package Deal on 


Offshore Islands 


CHAMBERLIN 


T HAS been well said that the only 
| thing to be learned from history 
is that people do not learn from his- 
tory. How else can it be that, with 
memories of Munich and Yalta still 
fresh, there should be such a mis- 
guided campaign in favor of handing 
over the Chinese offshore islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu to the Chinese 
Reds? 

There might be a defensible case 
for neutralizing and demilitarizing 
Quemoy and Matsu as part of a com- 
package deal which 
would assure the safety and inde- 
pendence of Formosa and the Pes- 
cadores. Such a deal, if it were to be 
more than a thinly camouflaged sur- 
render, would have to involve de- 
militarization of the coastal areas of 
China which would serve as a base 
for an invasion of Formosa, as com- 
pensation for the demilitarization of 
the offshore islands. Another essen- 
tial prerequisite of any such deal 
would be an undertaking by Great 
Britain and other powers which 
fought in Korea to join with the 
United States to defend Formosa 
against any attack from the Chinese 
mainland. 


prehensive 


American diplomacy has appar- 
ently been working for some such 
arrangement behind the scenes; and 
this probably explains why FEisen- 
hower and Dulles have been unwill- 
Ing to state clearly, up to the present 
time, whether America will cooper- 
ile in the defense of the offshore 
islands, But there has been no visible 
indication of willingness on the Red 
Chinese side to call off hostilities on 
the basis of the status quo, rein- 
forced by some mutual demilitariza- 
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tion scheme. Nor has the British 
Government made it clear that, even 
if a pacific solution of the problem 
of the offshore islands could be 
found, Great Britain would pledge 
itself to help defend Formosa. 

Militarily and morally, the argu- 
ments for holding the offshore is- 
lands are strong. So long as Nation- 
alist troops hold these islands, there 
can be no invasion of Formosa. The 
Quemoy group bottles up Amoy; the 
Matsu group immobilizes Foochow. 
And Amoy and Foochow are the 
Chinese ports nearest to Formosa, 
the ports from which an invasion 
fleet would most probably set out. It 
is conceivable that Formosa could 
be held if the offshore islands were 
lost. But the holding of the islands 
is a strong guarantee that no inva- 
sion will be attempted. 

The political and moral argu- 
ments of those who would scuttle 
and run from the offshore islands 
are even weaker than their un- 
founded suggestion that the latter 
are of no value in the defense of 
Formosa. What is one to make of 
this concern for the “moral right” 
of the Chinese Communist regime 
to Quemoy and Matsu? It is certain- 
ly a disputable point whether a re- 
gime that established itself and main- 
tains itself in power by ruthless, un- 
limited force and violence, that has 
played the role of an unprincipled 
aggressor in Korea and Tibet, has 
a “moral right” to any territory that 
can be kept out of its clutches. And 
how about the “moral right” of the 
inhabitants of the Quemoy and 
Matsu groups to be protected against 
Communist tyranny? 


The specter is painted of America 
getting into a war with Red China 
without allies, of America alienating 
the “uncommitted nations” of Asia. 
But the hard truth, confirmed by 
experience in Korea, is that we can- 
not expect much help, except from 
the Chinese Nationalists and the 
South Koreans, in any war in the 
Far East. In foregoing the prospect 
of allied aid, we would only be 
“losing” something we do not pos- 
sess anyway. 

And anyone who carefully reads 
and re-reads the speech which Prime 
Minister Nehru of India delivered 
in the Indian Parliament on March 
31, with its blanket condemnation 
of all alliances against Communist 
expansion, should put away the illu- 
sion that we have anything to hope 
from these “uncommitted nations” in 
any conflict with aggressive Com- 
munism. To throw over fighting al- 
lies in the vain hope of conciliating 
unfriendly neutrals is the surest for- 
mula for ending up without any 
allies at all. 

Lend-lease, which was developed 
on such a large scale in the last war, 
would seem to offer a good prospect 
of holding Quemoy and Matsu, with- 
out commitment of American forces, 
until the Chinese Communists are 
willing to talk in terms of mutual 
demilitarization and respect for the 
independence of Formosa. A few 
atomic cannon, mounted on the off- 
shore islands, would do more than 
all the talk in the world to diminish 
Communist ardor for mounting an 
attack. 

Much of the clamor for deserting 
our Chinese Nationalist allies and 
pursuing a policy of scuttle-and-run 
in regard to Quemoy and Matsu is 
based on the highly improbable as- 
sumption that the Chinese Reds will 
turn into lamblike “coexisters” once 
they get these two island groups. A 
far more probable result would be 
an aggravation of their truculent ar- 
rogance to a point where we should 
soon face the alternative of scrap- 
ping all our Asiatic alliances or fac- 
ing a big war. 





WRITERS and WRITING 


Voices from Purgatory 


Die Holle Ist Ganz Anders. 
By Brigitte Gerland. 
Steingruben (Stuttgart, Germany). 


A MUTUAL acquaintance made the 
appointment: 6 o’clock at the Deux 
Magots, on the terrace, facing St. 
Germain des Prés. After the uneasy 
introductions, Brigitte said: “Do 
you remember Rachel?” 

“But of course.” 

“Before I left Vorkuta, she told me 
that I was to find Geof Blunden 
somewhere and tell him that’s where 
she is.” 

“Rachel! In Vorkuta!” 

“Seven years already. Eighteen 
more and she will have served her 
sentence.” 

The truth was that I had known 
that it could not be otherwise; and 
yet, because I had not wished to 
know it, the fact—so matter-of-fact 
across the café table in Paris in 
shocking. I asked 
questions. As I listened, my old 
vision of Rachel as a_ brooding, 
dark-eyed, dynamic Russian woman 
changed to an image of a bent, white- 
haired Rachel (good God! she 
couldn’t be more than 55!) clad in 
filthy padded clothes, her gaze turned 
southward over the limitless tundra 
beyond the barbed wire of a Soviet 
prison camp. I had known the family 
in Moscow years ago and had be- 
come very fond of them. 

“And Ivan?” I said. 

“I do not know her husband, of 
course,” Brigitte said, “but Rachel 
had word that they took him on some 
old pre-Revolutionary anarchist con- 
nection—they simply needed an ex- 
cuse to put him away—and sent him 
to Karaganda prison, also for twenty- 
five years.” 

What other questions were worth 
asking? 


autumn—was 


Vorkuta. 


By Joseph Scholmer. 
Holt. 304 pp. $3.75. 


“Don’t worry too much,” Brigitte 
said. “Remember she doesn’t have 
to think any more about what she 
says or to whom she is talking. She 
talks all the time to the younger 
ones about the old days and the old 
hopes. She is free.” 

Neither Rachel nor Ivan had been 
members of the Russian Communist 
party, but they had felt the surge of 
the Revolution. Both had fought in 
the Civil War, Ivan with distinction 
as the commander of an armored 
train. Until 1937, they had worked 
abroad for the Profintern, and dur- 
ing the war Ivan fought in the de- 
fense of Moscow, suffering a near- 
fatal wound. It was while Ivan was 
at the front, his fate still unknown, 
in that terrible winter of 1941-42 
when Russians were speaking freely 
and there was friendship for allies, 
that I met Rachel. 

Remember. Brigitte said, she is 
free. 

And now Brigitte has written her 
book, which, taken together with the 
book by Dr. Joseph Scholmer, her 
co-prisoner in Vorkuta, provides cer- 
tain documentation of the fact that 
the fifteen million people in Soviet 
forced-labor camps are, in truth, 
the only free people in the Soviet 
Union. [Dr. Scholmer’s description 
of the Vorkuta strike was published 
in THE New Leaper, May 31, 1954.] 

Both books document the condi- 
tions at Vorkuta, which have been 
vividly described by others (e.g., 
Spanish Loyalist General El Campe- 
sino) and have been the subject of 
research by American labor unions 
and various professors. Actually, 
conditions have improved a great 
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deal since the 1937-38 purges and 
since refugees from Poland, the Bal 
tic States, the Ukraine and recovered 
territories packed the compounds in 
the war years and incipient unrest 
was stilled by mass executions, To- 
day, the men and women who mine 
the coal in Vorkuta’s_ ill-timbered 
and dangerous pits receive a token 
wage and are permitted one letter a 
month from a near relative and such 
food parcels as the family can afford 
to send. There are also libraries in 
some compounds. 

The reason for these changed con- 
ditions Brigitte makes clear: 

“In 1948 [she had already spent 
two years in Soviet prisons, after be 
ing picked up in East Berlin while 
working for a West German news 
paper], the MVD began to sort out 
those of the prisoners sentenced for 
‘political’ offenses who were sup- 
posed to need stronger guards and 
stricter isolation because they wert 
dangerous to the state, and to put 
them in special regime camps so that 
the MGB could reduce the expen 
for troops, dogs and machine-guns 
in guarding the murderers and other 
harmless people in its general camps. 
The result of this ‘economy measure’ 
was the creation of entire regions in 
which the political opponents of the 
regime were concentrated and at last 
got a chance to meet one another. 
At the same time, the bread rations 
of the prisoners were doubled . - : 
and conditions generally began 
improve [because] forced laborers 
forming a vital element of the Sovié 
economy, were no longer supposed 10 
die.” i 

By grouping some 300,000 polit 
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(HOLMER: MENTAL SCAR-TISSUE 


al prisoners in the “regime” camps 
if the Vorkuta complex, the MVD 
actually created the political atmos- 
there which permitted the extraordi- 
urily well-disciplined and success- 
il strike of Vorkuta prisoners in 
july 1954, which both Dr. Scholmer 
and Miss Gerland describe. The idea 
ifthe Vorkuta strike seems to have 
en inspired by the East Berlin 
volt a few weeks earlier and to 
lave been aided by the arrival at 
Vorkuta of a large number of hard- 
med “politicals,” tranferred from 
Karaganda. The MVD, at least, ap- 
years to have held the Berlin epi- 
“de to be at the root of the trouble, 
lot, a few months later, it repatri- 
ld hundreds of Germans held in 
Vorkuta, including Dr. Scholmer and 
Miss Gerland. 

The Vorkuta strike was the more 
tltaordinary because the groups 
‘lssed in the U.S.S.R. as “political 
‘ponents of the regime” are so di- 
‘agent in class and nationality as to 
‘uggest no possibility of the solidar- 
'y exhibited in the strike. War 
ttiminals, Wehrmacht generals, Ger- 
tan ex-Communists (Dr. Scholmer 
"sin this category) are lumped 
gether with the victims of Stalin’s 
inti-Zionist and anti-“cosmopolitan” 
urges, Ukrainian partisans, dis- 
ilected Estonian, Laivian and Lithu- 
‘mln peasants, irreconcilable anti- 
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social platnois (former bezprizorni) , 
as well as thousands of Poles, even 
a few Chinese, Tibetans, Greeks and 
at least one American ex-Communist. 

Both Miss Gerland and Dr. Schol- 
mer learned to respect the large num- 
ber of religious prisoners. The night 
of her arrival in Vorkuta, Brigitte 
found in her block “a group of 
women dressed in black kneeling in 
the middle of the floor and holding a 
kind of prayer meeting.” The 
Verushy, or believers (not to be con- 
fused with Russia’s Old Believers) , 
had won by their stubbornness a 
special position in the camps, akin 
to that of Jehovah’s Witnesses in the 
Nazi camps; they do no work for 
the state, working only for the gen- 
eral welfare. 

Dr. Scholmer attended a Roman 
Catholic mass in a disused gallery in 
one of the pits (“which no soldier 
dared descend”) celebrated by a 
prisoner priest. There is a chilling 
chapter in his book about the fate of 
the Jews in Russia. Still numb from 
the Nazi massacres in the Ukraine 
and Byelorussia, the surviving Jews 
found themselves suddenly the focus 
of an officially encouraged anti- 
Semitic campaign whose influence 
not only brought them to Vorkuta 
but exposed them to attack inside the 
camps. Among the victims of the 
anti-Zionist purge in Vorkuta, Dr. 
Scholmer encountered the entire staff 
of a theater in which there had been 
a demonstration in favor of Mrs. 
Golda Meyerson, Israeli Ambassa- 
dor. 

What enabled this mass of very 
different people to hold out against 
the MVD for ten days without dis- 
order and with minimal scabbing? 
High officers came from Moscow to 
hear their demands (which con- 
cerned pay, conditions, etc.), and 
only when the soldiers opened fire on 
one of the camp compounds, killing 
some 200 and wounding others, was 
the strike broken and the MVD able, 
through its network of informers, to 
single out about a hundred “leaders” 
and march them off to an unwit- 
nessed execution in the taiga. 


Dr. Scholmer reports the existence 
of resistance groups within the 
camps, among which the Russian 
groups are the “least nationalistic,” 
better organized, and have something 
of a program. “The main plank in 
their opposition to the present re- 
gime,” he says, “lies in their demand 
for safeguards of the rights of the 
individual and for personal free- 
dom.” They agree with most of the 
“fundamental social and economic 
principles” of the Soviet system, are 
proud of Russia’s industrial achieve- 
ments, and in some cases even ap- 
prove of the collectivization of agri- 
culture (while sympathizing with the 
peasant opposition). “What they 
categorically reject is the system of 
dictatorship,” and in the defense of 
personal freedom they “are far more 
uncompromising than most 
Western liberals.’ 

The Russian underground groups 
make great efforts to follow and in- 
terpret the news from the outside, 
but are, of course, greatly handi- 
capped by their sources, which are 
limited to a wall Pravda, libraries of 
approved books, and a trickle of 
real news which seems to _ leak 
through from the Voice of America 
and Radio Free Europe. Such mo- 
mentous events as the death of Stalin 


° 


and the arrest of Beria, coming over 
the camp loudspeaker system from 
Radio Moscow, were, of course, pure 
joy for the prisoners and required 
no interpretation. 

Some of the Russian prisoners 
have seen a little of the world: in- 
deed. a number of Vlasovites were 
POW 
camps before being turned over to 
the MVD, and from this limited per- 
spective bring to the group discus- 
sions appreciative, if naive, apprais- 
als of American conditions compared 
with those in the U.S.S.R. “The men 
who lead these groups, mostly Rus- 
sian intellectuals and ex-students,” 
writes Dr. Scholmer, “are of quite 
first-class character and intelligence, 
and they and their counterparts in 
. repre- 


actually held in American 


other labor-camp areas . 
sent perhaps the biggest single hope 
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PURGATORY  coxrsuro 
for the future of the West and of 
civilization today.” At the same time, 
he warns: “There is no wide, organ- 
ized and coordinated underground 
movement operating in the Soviet 
Union today. But opposition 
exists in thousands of little groups 
scattered throughout the universities, 
technical colleges, factories and 
cities.” 

Even the guards, dumb brutes 
whose lot is hardly better than that 
of the prisoners, seem to sense the 
general mood of pessimism and drift. 
as evidenced in Dr. Scholmer’s little 
anecdote about how prisoners and 
guards sometimes get together: 

“A Ukrainian prisoner asks a 
Ukrainian guard for a light. They 
exchange a couple of words, and 
then the prisoner says, ‘Do you know 
Zaporozhye?’ 

““Of course, I know Zaporozhye. 
Do you?’ 

“*T only lived there twelve years.’ 

“A long conversation takes place 
which ends by the guard pressing a 
packet of makhorka into the prison- 
er’s hands. 

“The next five times they meet. 
they continue to discuss Zaporozhye. 
The sixth time, the soldier says: 
‘You won’t have to stick it much 
longer. The whole system will be 
packing up soon.’ ” 

Brigitte, who was held in a dif- 
ferent camp (she never met Dr. 
Scholmer), was also struck by the 
intellectual life among the younger 
Russian prisoners. She describes 
meeting “a group of young men and 
women, detached from everyone else, 
conducting an impassioned debate, 
for all the world as if they were in 
some European café.” Later, when 
she made the acquaintance of these 
groups, she found that they “were 
students from Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kiev or Odessa. Outstanding among 
them were the children of the ‘gen- 
eration of °37’; their parents, once 
leading figures in the Party, Army 
and Government, had fallen victims 
to Stalin’s purge. They themselves 
had been educated in state orphan- 
ages and had managed to fight their 
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way to the universities only by end- 
less efforts and tricks. Now these 
would-be philosophers, historians or 
economists sat in the camp, with 
twenty-five years of forced labor as 
their only future—and they seemed 
perfectly content with their fate.” 
From the student prisoners Bri- 
gitte learned of a resistance move- 
ment which had spread through the 
larger Soviet capitals in 1950, “The 
whole movement is said to have 
started in 1948 from a discussion 
between five Moscow students on the 
long-banned poetry of Boris Paster- 
nak, in which the idea is developed 
that spiritual freedom is incompara- 
ble with social justice.” In_ this 
poetry, the students found “an an- 
swer to the prevailing pessimism, a 
way of making room for spiritual 
freedom in a collectivist society by 
decentralization of state power”; and 
on this basis they worked out a 
“message for the Russian people” 
which they called “The True Word 
of Lenin.” But their interpretation 
of Lenin was vastly different from 
the official one. “It had assumed syn- 
dicalist, even anarchist features, 
more in the likeness of those Kron- 
stadt sailors who revolted against 
Lenin and demanded ‘Soviets with- 
In the students’ 
view, the socialist state of the future 


out Communists!’ 


would not be run by either one or 
several parties. but purely by work- 
ers’ and peasants’ syndicates. 

Bourgeois democracy parlia- 
mentary forms and the capitalist 
the West held little 


attraction for these young people 


economy of 


thirsting for social justice.” 
Brigitte continues: “They worked 
out their program behind locked 
doors. The initiated recruited hun- 
dreds of followers in the great uni- 
versities, spreading their propaganda 
both by writing and posting leaflets 
and by means of tiny ‘flying discus- 
sion groups.’ Despite arrests here and 
there, it took the spies of the secret 
police some time to penetrate the 
inner core of the movement. In 1950, 
the police struck; several hundred 
were accused of ‘terrorist conspiracy’ 


and, after a secret trial, sent to join § 


those arrested earlier in the forced. 
labor camps.” 


What Brigitte Gerland and Dr, : 


Joseph Scholmer are telling us in these | 


two books is what thinking people 
are thinking in the Soviet Union, It 
is a view of Russia to put beside the 
“Embassy” picture, with its blind or 
blinkered eye for the undertones, 
which we inevitably receive from the 
respectable and honest traveler. But 
it is not an optimistic view. Neither 
of these authors is an advertisement 
for the future of intellectual thought 
in the MVD camps. There are little 
redundancies, tiny irrelevancies and 
confusions in Dr. Scholmer’s book 
which are the mental scar-tissue of 
days and weeks in the isolator. And 
Brigitte is still dazed, hazy-eyed and 
humorously incredulous as she looks 
across St. Germain des Prés at the 
strolling Parisians, all so concen: 
trated on their little _ personal 
errands. 

Our conversation had got around 
to the student movement when sud- 
denly I was seized by a new shock, 
another reminder. 

“And the girl?” I asked. “What 
of Manya?” 

Manya I remembered as _ the 
bright, 10-year-old daughter of Ivan 


and Rachel for whom, the next win: | 


ter when I knew them all so much 
better, I had bought a pair of 
valenki. 

“Manya?” repeated _ Brigitte. 
“Manya was one of the resistance 
students in the University of Mos 
cow. She was among those arrested 
and tried. They sent her to Penzya. 
a camp in the Urals. Twenty-five 
years.” 

And now I remembered how 
quick Manya had been to lear. 
how avid for knowledge. 

“I can hear them now,” Brigitte 
said. “I can hear them saying, ‘At 
last we are free. At last we can talk 
to everybody who wants to liste 
about our protests and our search 
for a way out.’” 

Manya would be 23 now, I re 
flected. And free! 
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Social Scientists in the Ballot Box 


\oting: A Study of Opinion Formation in a Presidential Campaign. 


ly Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F, Lazarsfeld & William N. McPhee. 


thieago. 395 pp. $7.50. 


Iv THE last decade and a half, 
yhavioral scientists have learned a 
neat deal about political behavior. 
ne area of concentration in which 
he results of empirical investigations 
lave been particularly fruitful is that 
ifelection studies. Since 1940, there 
have appeared five major studies of 
his type, three in the United States 
ad two in Britain. The pioneering 
{merican study, conducted in Erie 
County, Ohio, during the Presidential 
ampaign of 1940 by Paul F. Laz- 
asfeld, Bernard Berelson and Hazel 
Gaudet, was entitled The People’s 
Choice. During 1954 two additional 
iestigations were published, Vot- 
ing, by Berelson, Lazarsfeld and Wil- 
liam N. McPhee, a study of the 1948 
Presidential campaign in Elmira, 
New York, and The Voter Decides, 
ly Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin 
ad Warren E. Miller, a nationwide 
urvey of the 1952 Presidential elec- 
tion, 

In all three cases, the investiga- 
tims were undertaken by research 
noups, the Erie County and_ the 
limita studies largely by associates 
ifthe Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
earch of Columbia University, and 
le 1952 nationwide study by the 
Survey Research Center of the Uni- 
iasity of Michigan. The excellence 
ifthe work is an eloquent testimonial 
Wo the efficiency and imagination of 
foup research when it is well 
llanned, well financed and carried 
wut by first-rate social scientists fa- 
uiliar with several disciplines. 

Por their analysis of opinion for- 
uation in the 1948 Presidential elec- 
‘on, Berelson, Lazarsfeld and Mc- 
hee selected the community of El- 
ura, New York. The area method of 
Hebability sampling was used. Four 
‘wes of interviews were carried out 
vith a panel of about a thousand re- 
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Reviewed by Murray S. Stedman Jr. 


Associate Professor of Political Science, Swarthmore; 


co-author, “The Dynamics of Democratic Government” 


spondents. Three interviews were 
held before, and one following, the 
election. In presenting their data, the 
research team developed two princi- 
pal themes. First, there is a social 
and psychological analysis of the 
formation of preferences. This is the 
guts of the book. Secondly, the actual 
behavior of a sample of citizens in 
an important election is contrasted 
to the premises of classical demo- 
cratic theory. A tertiary but related 
theme is the relation of the empirical 
study to basic social-science con- 
cepts. 

The Elmira study reaffirms many 
of the findings of the earlier Erie 
County investigation. Placed in num- 
bered order at the end of each chap- 
ter, the findings or generalizations 
come to a total of 149. For the con- 
venience of the reader, the authors 
have presented in Appendix A a tabu- 
lar comparison of findings from some 
14 panel studies conducted since 
1940. It is a striking fact that almost 
three-quarters of the generalizations 
appear in only a single study, and 
most of them are of a low order. 
Nonetheless, as the authors of the 


Elmira study point out, although 
relatively few of the generalizations 
can be considered to be verified, it 
is useful to have a list of what has 
been asserted to this point. It is also 
of interest to note that the primacy 
given to socio-economic status factors 
by the Columbia group (Erie County, 
Elmira) is at odds with the approach 
of the Michigan group. In detail, 
there are many differences, which re- 
main to be reconciled by further re- 
search. 

In the penultimate chapter, which 
sociologists and social psychologists 
will find of challenging interest, the 
authors deal with some of the con- 
ditions that determine the way a man 
votes. 

From the point of view of psy- 
chology, attention is centered on 
process analysis, leading to the state- 
ment that “intentions supported by 
one’s social surroundings are more 
predictably carried out than are in- 
tentions lacking such support.” In 
the field of voting this is formulated 
as the “rule of political predisposi- 
tion.” 

For sociology, the emphasis is 
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placed on the role of primary groups 
or clusters of them in the social 
strata. The authors assert that the 
panel technique (which they em- 
ployed) “mediates between detailed 
psychological analysis and the trac- 
ing-out of broad structural contexts. 
It emphasizes short-range change but 
in such a way that its findings can be 
fitted into longer historical trends.” 

In their concluding chapter, ° the 
authors ask: What does all this mean 
for the political theory of democ- 
racy? A brief review of the indi- 
vidualistic assumptions of classical 
political theory shows that these as- 
sumptions are not borne out when 
related to the electorate considered as 
individuals. For many voters, po- 
litical preferences are analogous to 
cultural tastes in music, literature, 
speech and so on. There is little evi- 
dence of “reasoned preferences.” But, 
on the other hand, the system of 
democracy seems to work satisfac- 
torily in practice. 

The suggestion is made that classic 
theory is defective in its concentra- 
tion on the individual, while at the 
same time it undervalues certain col- 
lective properties in the electorate 
and in the system as a whole. For 
explanation, the authors turn to eco- 
nomic theory. indicating that a kind 
of division of labor makes democ- 
racy operate in an era of mass poli- 
tics. The democratic virtues indeed 
exist, but they are not evenly dis- 
tributed among democrats. Instead, 
the voters distribute themselves, and 
their virtues, along a continuum from 
apathy to hypertrophy, thus supply- 
ing the internal checks and balances, 
on the one hand, and the values, on 
the other, which are necessary to 
enable the system to function. 

Few social scientists will agree with 
all the conclusions in Voting, but all 
serious behavioral scientists will find 
the data of great interest. As an 
added feature, not always found in a 
serious and significant study such as 
this, the book despite its triple au- 
thorship is clearly and interestingly 
written, and the excellent charts are 
always in focus. 
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Youth of a Monster 


The Young Hitler I Knew. Reviewed by Richard Hanser 
By August Kubizek. Co-author of “Victory at Sea,” prize-winning 
Houghton Mifflin. 298 pp: $4.00. TV documentary; journalist, translator 


MILLIONS worshipped Adolf Hitler = more gifted, the more certain to dis. 
as a national demigod, and millions _ tinguish himself in the future. Thus, 
more stood in awe of him as one of "Hitler exerted on the first fellow crea. 
history’s movers and shakers, but ture to come under his influence the 
probably the only human being who _— same unfathomable power of person- 
ever really liked him was August ality which was later to bemuse and 
Kubizek, the lone friend of his boy- | overwhelm multitudes. 
hood and youth. The relationship which developed 

In this book, August Kubizek gives | between young Adolf and his friend 
us a strangely warm and oddly naive _— could have endured only with some 
account of four years, from 1904 to —_ body as modest and self-effacing as 
1908, spent in intimate association  “Gustl” Kubizek in the lesser role. 
with the adolescent he knew as a Kubizek willingly performed his 
wildly aspiring young artist and function as audience and sounding. 
whom the world was to know as the = board—the price he had to pay for 
Fithrer of the Third Reich. Half a associating with Hitler at all—but he 
century later, Kubizek is still under | was, fortunately, no mere clod. He 


the spell of the twisted and tumultu- _—_ observed closely and remembers vi: 
ous personality he first encountered idly, and so is able to give our pic- 
among the standees of the opera ture of Hitler as a human being new 
house at Linz. His narrative leaves depth and dimension. We see the 
no doubt that this friendship would _ future master of Europe in attitudes 
have been the major experience of and postures never before associated 


his life even if Adolf Hitler had | with him: down on his knees in an 
never been heard of again after he apron, scrubbing the floor for his 


broke off the relationship by disap- dying mother; mooning fatuously 
pearing into the slums of Vienna. over a girl he has not the courage 
Hitler was a boy of 15 when Kubi- | to approach; making clumsy efforts 
zek first met him. Their love of mu- _ at friendly joking in postcards; ab 
sic, especially Wagner, and a com- _ surdly twirling a cane to give him- 
mon striving to break out of the con- self a dandified air of distinction 
finements of a provincial Austrian | When actually on his uppers; writing 
town bound them together. Hitler feverish love poetry through the 
flunked at school, was estranged from night in a reeking tenement; being 
his family, rejected by the Vienna punctiliously bourgeois and polite 

Academy of Arts, penniless, and ut- | With Papa and Mama Kubizek. 
terly without prospects of any kind. But we also see embryo manifesta 
Kubizek, on the other hand, got good tions of that dark and terrible char- 
marks, was unusually successful at acter which was to dismay the world. 
the Vienna Conservatory, won hon- _ Picturing the life they shared in one 
ors as fledgling musician and com- room at No. 29 Stumpergasse in the 
poser, and had every reason to ex- Vienna slums, Kubizek within the 
pect a satisfactory, if not brilliant, space of a few pages uses phrases 
career. Yet, it was Hitler who domi- __ like these to describe the rantings 
nated their association from the start, of his friend: “Adolf had become u” 
and Kubizek never doubted for a balanced,” “choking with his cal® 
moment that his turbulent friend was logue of hates,” “hate-ridden 7 
29 66 n 


by far the superior of the two, the _ rangue,” “spiritual convulsion,” 4 
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“his measureless hatred.” Time and 
again, Kubizek notes his room- 
mate’s habit of losing himself in a 
world of fantasy, with only his abso- 
lute and unshatterable belief in his 
own destiny to give him a measure 
of inner stability and save him from 
complete disintegration. 

Kubizek seems to have reacted to 
his friend with a kind of wonder and 
bewilderment which has not yet left 
him. He has properly refrained from 


any retroactive moral judgments and 
from expressing in 1955 a revulsion 
for Hitler which he certainly did not 
feel in 1908. But, even allowing for 
this, a puzzling naiveté permeates the 
book. One gets the feeling that Kubi- 
zek is a decent, compassionate man; 
and yet hardly a sentence suggests 
any awareness that his boyhood 
friend Adolf turned out a monster. 

This peculiar vacancy in Kubizek’s 
narrative throws The Young Hitler ] 


Knew out of kilter, rather as if a 
book on Torquemada’s boyhood were 
written with no mention of the 
Inquisition. It is all very well to 
point out, as Kubizek does, that his 
young friend entertained preposter- 
ous dreams of rebuilding Linz, and 
then actually did so when he be- 
came Chancellor. But the same young 
friend also went on to build the gas 
chambers of Auschwitz and the tor- 
ture dungeons of the Gestapo. 





A Genial Russian Genius 


Turgenev: A Life. 
By David Magarshack. 
Grove. 328 pp. $6.00. 


SINCE the excellent study of Turge- 
nev by Yarmolinsky was published 
here in 1926, fresh material has be- 
come available. This has been chiefly 
correspondence between Turgenev 
and his French author-friends, nota- 
bly Flaubert, and letters to his 
daughter and to Pauline Viardot, 
these last providing considerable in- 
sight into Turgenev’s long, torment- 
ing relationship with the singer. 

David Magarshack has utilized the 
new data extensively. His account of 
Turgenev’s life is well-documented 
throughout and includes sufficient 
collateral information on the politics 
of the time, the state of society and 
of letters particularly, to enable us 
to see Turgenev in well-rounded con- 
text. In the case of Turgenev, more 
than in most others, this seems neces- 
sary to full enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion of his work. 

It may seem an odd complaint, 
but Mr. Magarshack confines himself 
almost too scrupulously to the rec- 
ord. The capacity for self-effacement 
is becoming in a translator (Mr. 
Magarshack is an active one) but not 
equally helpful in a biographer. 

ere are ways for the biographer 
* reveal his subjective responses to 
his subject that need not distort or 
M any way interfere, but which can 
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actually enrich the reader’s compre- 
hension. If this biography suffers 
from anything, it is that the virtue 
of objectivity has been made a bit 
antiseptic. 

Certain things emerge from Turge- 
nev’s epoch as all too familiar: the 
baleful fact of official censorship, 
for example. Yet, somehow, to read 
again that Turgenev (and all his 
fellow-writers, of course) had to 
cope with the censor strikes one 
more sharply than do reports of the 
devices designed to discipline cur- 
rent Russian authors. Perhaps this 
is because his work has come to be- 
long to world literature and also 
because it is difficult in retrospect 
to see wherein it could have been 
considered either controversial or 
dangerous to the state. On this score, 
Mr. Magarshack’s handling of the 
larger Russian scene clarifies the 
impact Turgenev had on his contem- 
porary world. 

Also, we are reminded again of 
the perennial struggle between cul- 
tural and what was 
sometimes called simply “civiliza- 
tion”—a_ struggle that Turgenev, 
both as man and as artist, eloquently 
embodied. The vicious infighting of 
the literary groups, heated by pas- 
sionate ideological allegiances, caught 


nationalism 


Turgenev more often than not in the 
cross-fire, for he was that most vul- 
nerable of men, a moderate. 

Mr. Magarshack deals sympatheti- 
cally with Turgenev, whether it be 
his romantic notions of social reform 
or his hypochondria. He is particu- 
larly illuminating on his major per- 
sonal relationships, first with his 
horrifying mother, later with the 
scarcely less formidable Pauline 
Viardot, with Tolstoy, Flaubert, etc. 
Always, even .in the midst of his 
many quarrels, the fact of Turgenev’s 
great personal charm and sweetness 
of nature is warmly evident. 

Mr. Magarshack provides welcome 
insight into Turgenev’s methods as a 
writer, but offers little by way of 
literary appraisal. People who must 
read Turgenev in English do not 
have much to choose from among 
extant translations. In glancing again 
through some of them, this reviewer 
came on only one, a version of On 
the Eve by Moura Budberg, in which 
the difficulties besetting any transla- 
tor from the Russian seem to have 
been overcome with precision and 
grace. If adroit translations were 
ever provided, they would do even 
more than this sound biography to 
acquaint us with the genial genius 
of Turgenev. 
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Partisan Techniques 


Communist Guerrilla Warfare. 


By Brigadier C. Aubrey Dixon and Otto Heilbrunn. 


Praeger. 229 pp. $4.50. 


IT Is strange that, in the oceans of 
ink spilled over the menace of inter- 
national Communism, so few drops 
are devoted to the Reds’ hottest 
cold-war weapon: guerrilla warfare. 
Atomic missiles are more spectacu- 
lar, intelligence escapades more in- 
triguing, but the grinding physical 
and moral effects of guerrilla opera- 
tions have thus far been the more 
telling. They account in large part 
for Communism’s most formidable 
conquest since the Russian Revolu- 
tion—the Sovietization of China, and 
for its most recent victory—the sub- 
jugation of North Vietnam. Guer- 
rilla warfare also played a greater 
role than generally realized in the 
Red Army’s successes against the 
Wehrmacht in World War II and is 
still being used in Malaya. 

The present authors, through their 
official connection with the tribunal 
which handled the case of former 
Field Marshal von Mannstein, be- 
came intimately acquainted with 
Soviet partisan warfare in World 
War II. Exhaustive interviews with 
many former German officers, as well 
as access to German, Polish and 
American archives, convinced them 
that the atrocities perpetuated by the 
SD and SS roused a partisan spirit 
throughout occupied Russia, where 
at first the people were wont to greet 
the invaders with bread and salt. 
The resultant guerrilla warfare 
forced the Wehrmacht to deploy as 
many as 20 divisions both German 
and foreign, at a time when they 
could ill afford to be spared. Twenty- 
one Axis divisions were pinned down 
in Yugoslavia by guerrillas. 

Quoting liberally from various 
Allied documents, the authors go 
into fascinating detail on the theory 
and organization of guerrilla war- 
fare. By no means a modern con- 


Reviewed by 
Robert Donlevin 


cept, it harks back to a pre-Christian 
Chinese emperor who used it to 
break the stalemate of a long, drawn- 
out war. But it was Karl Marx who 
first wedded Chinese ingenuity to 
the doctrine of world revolution: 
“Mass uprisings, revolutionary meth- 


HO CHI MINH: AN OLD TRADITION 


ods, guerrilla bands everywhere— 
such are the only means by which 
a small nation can hope to maintain 
itself against an adversary superior 
in numbers and equipment. By their 
use, a weaker force can overcome its 
stronger and better organized oppo- 
nent.” 

Marx’s apt pupils, from Lenin to 
Ho Chi Minh, put the principle into 
practice and found that it worked 
surprisingly well. Unsurprisingly, 
one of the aptest pupils was another 
Chinese “emperor’—Mao Tse-tung. 

Guerrilla and partisan warfare 
was used by all the Allies in one 
way or another during World War 
II, but it was brought to its fullest 
development in countries where the 
Communist party was strongest. As 


the authors point out, the Red guer. 
rilla movement in the U.S.S.R. was 
an affiliated organization of the Com. 
munist party. And, they warn, should 
the Soviet 
China ever be at war with another 
country, the Communist party in that 
country will organize the guerrillas 
who fight against their own national 


Union or Communist 


army. 

During World War II, the Rus. 
sians developed a mastery for at. 
tacking the enemy’s weakest points, 
“Let us recall the German corps re- 
port,” the authors write, “expressing 
amazement because ‘the enemy is 
incredibly well informed of troop 
movements.’” While the excellent 
Soviet espionage which had su- 
ceeded in penetrating the German 
General Staff was partly responsible 
for this, there was only one source 
which could continuously direct the 
Red Army against the weakest links 
of the enemy front line: the partisans 
behind the line. The authors believe 
that we may “well have overrated 
Russian generalship during the war, 
as we could not then realize how 
much the skilful handling of their 
formations was due to their precise 
knowledge of German troop disposi: 
tions. But we have certainly under- 
estimated the partisans’ contribu: 
tions who throughout the war weak- 
ened the enemy in the rear and 
guided the Red Army to its weakest 
spots at the front.” 

There are two important points 
in this book. The first is that we 
must be prepared to meet Soviet 
partisan warfare with _ effective 
counter-measures. The second, and 
most intriguing, is the possibility of 
using partisan operations ourselves 
in both hot and cold war. Plans 
should be laid for leaving partisan 
units behind in any areas we might 
not be able to hold initially in @ 
all-out war. But there is also the 
question of carrying the battle to the 
enemy. The authors emphasize that 
it is of supreme importance to will 
the political support of the peoples 
under Communist rule—a lesson los 
on the Germans until it was too late 
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SQUIRRELS 

After reading W. V. Eckardt’s article [““Why 
Ike Will Run”] in your April 4 issue, I fear 
that Marlin Perkins’s “Zoo Parade” is in for 
some stiff competition. Mr. Eckardt uses two 
paragraphs of your valuable space to discuss 
President Eisenhower’s dislike of certain beasts 
of the field and fowl of the air; he also men- 
tions assorted donkeys, cows and elephants. If 
Mr. Eckardt isn’t careful, some talent scout 
from the ASPCA may offer him a job as animal- 
protector. 

Seriously, though, if the Democrats expect to 
win the coming election, they had better find 
some issues that will appeal to people other 
than squirrel-fanciers and pigeon-lovers. 
Middletown, Conn. Joun A. SEDLAK 


INDONESIA 


“Red Threat in Indonesia” by Hasan Muham- 
mad Tiro [NL, April 11] was a shocking report. 
While our Senators and diplomats are having 
the screaming-meemies over Quemoy and Matsu, 
the richest nation in Asia, with 80 million 
people, is swinging into the Communist camp. 
What a commentary on John Foster. Dulles and 
the others who, to our everlasting shame and 
tragedy, now direct U. S. foreign policy! I 
suppose when Indonesia falls and Dulles’s 
SEATO paper army is outflanked, he'll fly to 
Antarctica, meet with Chiang Kai-shek and set 
up SOPTO—the South Pole Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 

Cambridge, Mass. ABNER FEVRIL 

The Indonesia story proves again that loud 
noises and atomic bombs are no answer to 
political problems. We have all been reviewing 
the blunders of 1945 lately, while lending our 
lacit consent to the huge blunder of 1955— 
allowing free Asian democracy to be subverted 
While we prattle on about “atomic deterrents.” 
New York City L. M. NELson 


Let them try and blame this one on Dean 
Acheson and John Paton Davies! 
Philadelphia Puitip MEuset 


FORMOSA 


Herrymon Maurer’s article, “Formosa and 
Free World Policy” [NL, April 4], was a valiant 
eflort to make a case for Chiang Kai-shek, as 
valiant an effort as I have seen anywhere. But, 
if one grants that Communist aggression must 
be resisted, would not a UN trusteeship provide 
. much better vehicle for resistance than 
Chiang’s battered regime? If the UN were in 
—_ of instituting self-government among the 

omosan people, any Communist attack would 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


meet a united front of American, Asian and 
European nations. Now Chiang can count only 
on Admiral Radford and Senator Knowland; 
the people of Formosa, I believe, are as in- 
different to the fate of Quemoy and Matsu as 
are the people of the United States. 

Kansas City Exits F. CoatswortH 


Mr. Maurer is foolhardy if he thinks the 
atomic bomb won’t be used in a war that breaks 
out over Formosa. With our fleet put in moth- 
balls by the Eisenhower penny-pinchers, the 
temptation will be irresistible in Washington to 
destroy Chinese “concentrations” on the main- 
land. And when the atom bomb drops on a few 
hundred thousand more Asians (thereby con- 
tinuing the tale that began at Hiroshima), the 
world will forget all about Quemoy and Matsu 
in the same way it forgot the Polish Corridor 
after 1939. 


Manchester, N. H. SHIRLEY DARNATT 


It is time appeasement ended; Mr. Maurer 
has made that point with great clarity and 
force. Is there any reason for us to surrender 
territory in friendly hands simply because the 
aggressor wants it? By that reasoning, we 
should have forgotten all about Western Eu- 
rope after 1945. 
Chicago W. T. GANTENBEIN 

At the very least, one would have expected 
THe New Leaper, a periodical with a long 
history of advocating self-determination, to deal 
with the question of the Formosans’ own wishes 
in its lengthy supplement on Formosa. Mr. 
Maurer’s dismissal of the idea of UN trustee- 
ship was altogether too hasty. Let us also 
remember that Chiang Kai-shek took possession 
of Formosa to the accompaniment of a whole- 
sale massacre of the native population. 
Philadelphia GEORGE LANSING 


CHINA FLOOD VICTIMS 


In his March 21 column, William Henry 
Chamberlin calls the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion campaign to send food to the flood victims 
in China an example of softheadedness. He 
says a shortage of food “is one of the best 
guarantees that the Soviet Union and China 
will not resort to large-scale war.” 

I have heard Mr. Chamberlin illustrate the 
wickedness of the Soviet regime by recounting 
the starvation of the peasants in the Ukraine— 
rightly so. Now he would withhold food from 
those flooded out of their homes and fields. 
“Peace by Hunger” is hardly a slogan to rouse 
the hopes of mankind. 

Mr. Chamberlin thinks that the food gifts 
would not get to those who need it. The Indian 
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This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. Itis equally good for grown-ups and children ! 

Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. 


Buy the New 65c Size 
Save as much as 37c 
Also available in 30c and 12c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 
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Government, however, might be willing to serye 
as intermediary. In Hungary, the International 
Red Cross served as intermediary for the 
Danube flood victims. The IRC cannot—and 
perhaps should not—handle the situation jn 
China, but the problem cannot be declared 
insuperable. 

I do not know by what test Mr. Chamberlin 
decides that the slave laborers need food more 
than the flood victims. Such niceties are los 
on those who face starvation. Moreover, from 
the political point of view it may be easier a 
the moment to feed the Chinese flood victims 
than it is to feed the slave laborers—who 
certainly should be fed, too, if possible. 

Phrases like “recklessly irresponsible” and 
“softheaded” come easily in political polemics, 
Who has a monopoly on the term “responsible”? 
The pacifist or non-pacifist may unleash forces 
beyond control and take risks beyond calcula 
tion. It behooves us all to invoke the tem 
“responsible” with considerable humility. 
Philadelphia CuHar_es WALK 


‘TIN ROOF’ 


Joseph T. Shipley’s review of the new Ten 
nessee Williams play, “Cat on a Hot Tin Roof’ 
[NL, April 4], was excellent—especially good 
as it bucks currents. These plays of hopped-up 
violence, and tragedies that are medical and 
clinical rather than moral or spiritual, need to 
be deflated, and Mr. wind has done the job 
with finesse. 

Sandy Hook, Conn. Mortimer SMITH 


CONTINUED 


S. GALAIDA 


Because of the letter from S. Galaida 
Newark, N. J., quoted in your “Between Issues’ 
column of April 4, I am sending you herewith a 
second, additional contribution to your sustail- 
ing fund. In an era of suspicion and conformity, 
THe New Leaper represents a breeze of cool 
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“EXCELLENT STUFF.” 
—Atkinson, Times 


“HILARIOUS HIT.” —coieman, Mirror 
“TOP GRADE.” —Chapman, News 


MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


PLAIN ann FANCY 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
PRICES: Mon. thru Sat. Evgs., Orch. $6.90; — 
$5.75; Mezz. $4.80 and $3.60; Bale. $3.00 a 
$2.50. Matinees WED. and SAT.: Orch. $4.15: 
Loges $3.45; Merz. $3.00; Balc. $2.50 and $2.00, 

including tax. 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 


50th STREET and Broadway 
Evgs. 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
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esh air. You are to be commended for your 
honesty, your courage and your integrity. 
Hood River, Oregon D. E. McCartuy 


| have been pensioned since August 1954; 
for this reason, | am unable to do more than I 
have sent you. However, after the “Galaida 
letter,” I enclose another $... I know what you 
ae up against; | have been through it myself. 
Corning, N. Y. RupotF VOLLGRAF 

It hurts to read tirades like that of S. Galaida. 
Yes, there still are beasts among us. 

Flushing, N. Y. LEAH KIssMAN 


BRITAIN & ASIA 


Denis Healey’s presentation of the British 
view on the Far East [NL, April 11] is emi- 
nently sensible—so sensible, in fact, that it 
should become the American view. 

East Hampton, N. Y. J. Herpert CARTER 


CORRECTION 


The last two sentences of the penultimate 
paragraph of Oscar Schnabel’s “The Farmer 
and America’s Allies” [NL, April 11] should 
have read: 

“Obviously, Europe will cover her food (as 
well as cotton) needs in countries which pro- 
vide a market for her manufactured goods— 
that is, in Canada, Egypt, Asia, Latin America, 
etc, Dumping our agricultural surpluses on for- 
tign markets, therefore, would bring about a 
major disturbance of the free world’s economy 
without greatly increasing our exports.” 


“HIGHEST RATING" 
A MOVIE MUST!" 


—NEWS 
“ELECTRIFYING! WE 
ENDORSE IT HEARTILY!" 


—MIRROR 


starring 


Glenn FORD 


Anne FRANCIS © Louis CALHERN 
with MARGARET HAYES 
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“THE GLASS SLIPPER” 


IN RADIANT COLOR STARRING 


LESLIE CARON + MICHAEL WILDING 
Divected by CHARLES WALTERS ¢ Produced by EDWIN MW. KNOPF e M-6-M Picture 
THE MUSIC HALL GREAT EASTER STAGE SHOW 
“Glorp of Easter’ —Far-tomed Cothedral spectecie . . ond 
“SPRING TIDINGS’ — Gala new revue produced by Leonidoff with 


the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble . . . Symphony 
Orchestre directed by Raymond Paige. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and frat I org 

are req 1 ng theater parties 
te do so through Bernard Feinman, Manage 
ef Taz New Leaver Th ical Dep t 
Phone Algonquin 5-8844. Taz New Leaves 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 15th St. 
N.Y.C, 
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It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your pay office; 
after that your saving is done for you. And the 
Bonds you receive will pay you interest at the rate of 
3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as long 
as 19 years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up today! 
Or, if you're self-employed, invest in Bonds regularly 
where you bank. 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 
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A red-nosed Fokker 


slowly spun to earth 


Ar 4:35 p.m. on October 30, 1918, alm 
Spad biplane, marked with the symbol of the 
“Hat-in-the-Ring” Squadron, hawked down 
through the quiet skies over Grande Preé, Se 
onds later, a twenty-round burst of its gus 
smashed full into the center of a low-lying 
Fokker and sent the German plane swirling 
earthward like an autumn leaf. 


The C.O. of the squadron, Captain Eide 
Rickenbacker, had downed his last enemy plat 
of the war, setting a record for aerial combi 
never equaled: 26 victories in 7 months. | 
made him the American ace of aces. 


A year earlier, his mother had written, ‘t 
slowly and close to the ground”; but it 
advice that Eddie Rickenbacker —like many 
his fellow Americans—has never been able! 
take. His calculating courage, ingenuity a 
drive are typical of our greatest asset. 


Which is not simply factories, farms, orf! 
—but millions of a particular kind of pe 
called Americans. And it is these people-pe* 
like yourself—who stand behind what is pr 
ably the world’s finest investment: U. S. Se 
E Savings Bonds. 


To buy United States Series E Savings Bans 
is to join them in their proud confident’ 
their country and its future—and to prote 
your own personal security as well. 
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